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Literature. 


THE SAILING OF THE SWORD. 
BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Across the empty garden beds, 
When the Sword went out to sea, 

I scarcely saw my sisters’ heads 
Bared each beside a tree, 

I could not see the castle leads, 
When the Sword went out to sea. 


Alicia wore a scarlet gown, 
When the Sword went out to sea, 
But Ursula’s was russet brown ; 
For the mist we could not see 
The scarlet roofs of the good town, 
When the Sword went out to sea. 


Green holly in Alicia’s hand, 
When the Sword went out to sea ; 

With sere oak-leaves did Ursula stand ; 
O! yet alas for me! 

I did bat bear a peel’d white wand, 
When the Sword went out to sea. 


O, rueset brown and scarlet bright, 
When the Sword went out to sea, 

My sisters wore ; | wore but white ; 
Red, brown, and white, are three ; 

Three damozels: each bad a knight, 
When the Sword went out to sea, 


Sir Robert shouted loud, and said, 
When the Sword went out to sea, 
“ Alicia, while I see thy bead, 
What shall I briog for thee ?” 
“ O, my sweet lord, a ruby red ;” 
The Sword went out to sea. 


Sir Miles said, while the sails hung down, 
When the Sword went oul to sea, 
“ Ob. Ursula! while I see the town,} 
What sbali I bring for thee ?” : 
“ Dear knight, bring back a falcon brown ; 
The Sword went out to sea. 


Bat my Roland, no word he said 
When the Sword went out to sea ; 
Bat only turned away his head,— 
A quick shriek came from me ; 
“ Come back, dear lord, to your white maid ;” 
The Sword went out to sea. 


The hot enn bit the garden-beds, 
When the Sword came back from sea ; 
Beneath an apple tree our beads 


Stretched out toward thea sea: . 
Grev gleam’d the thirsty casile-leads, 
When the Sword came back from sea. 


Lord Robert brought a ruby red, 
When the Sword came back from sea ; 

He kissed Alicia on the had ; 

* [ am come back to thee ; 

"Tis time, sweet love, that we were wed, 
Now the Sword is back from sea !”” 


Sir Miles be bore a falcon brown 
When the Sword came back from sea ; 
His arms weot round tall Ursula’s gown— 
“ What joy, O love, bat thee? 
Let us be wed in the good town, 
Now the Sword is buck from sea!” 


My heart grew sick, no more afraid,J 
When the Sword came back from sea ; 

Upon the deck a tall white maid 
Sat oa Lord Roland’s kuce ; 

His chia was press’d apoo ber bead, 
When the Sword came back from sea. 


———_ 


, A NOCTUARY OF TERROR. 

‘Once more is the drawer opened ; once more are the papers in my 
hand. The iok of my firm youthful writiog has grown pale, aud the pa- 
per discoloured, for I have not cared for many a long year to open a rull 
#0 fraught with paiaful recollections. 

t narrative is founded upon these rough notes now before 
me: they were bastily and briefly writtea dowa at the time, and too 
truly chronicle eveats to which I was myself a witness. 

To proceed. Date back thirty-five years. I was a medical student ; 
my friends in the country had placed me in a neighbouriog city for the 
purposes of education. No authorised schools of surgery or anatomy at 
that date exieted in provincial towns, and the earlier years of the sta- 
deat’s life were passed ia the acquisition of general preliminary informa- 
tion, and in attendance upon the local hospital or disp ¥, previous 
to his visiting London to complete his education. Still, however, in the 
privcipal proviacial cities aud towos, anatomical study was privately 

on ; the great importance of this particular branch of profes- 
sional education having led at an early period to the establishment of 
rooms for disséc.ion, aud the delivery of lectares on anatomy. In the 
town in which I resided, one of the leading surgeons rented rooms over 
the cathedral cloisters for the purpose. Taese antique apartments, part 
of the moakisb fabric of the cattiedral, had beea fitted up for lectares and 
dissections. The narrow casemeats overlooked an ancient barying 
od fall of the decaying memorials of mortality. The time-worn 
ic carvings, the sileat quairaagle with its spreadiag yew-tree, the 
dark shadows in the cloistered arches beneath the rooms, gloomy even in 
the summer daylight, give a faneral character to the whole locality ; 
and the nature of ihe studies carried on above becoming generally koown, 
in epite of our precautions, the place was regarded with peculiar aver- 
sion by the common people. 
BW Ia the present day, the advance ot education, and the wise provisions 
of an anatomical bill paseed some years since to regulate medical schools 
and to supply them with subj cts, have mach lessened these extreme pre- 
jadices of the pabdlic at large, aud have eatirely remedied very great 
evils. The practice of disioterring bodies, and the sentence of the law, 
which formerly doomed the marderer to death and dissection, accounted 
for the strong feeling of horror and indigoation with which baman dis- 
section was auiversally regarded. People became so alarmed, that 
watchers with loaded firearms were frequently placed over the grave of 
recently deceased persons by their frieod, Still the practice of disin- 
“terment went on, and a sofficient number of bodies was obtained, thouga 
with great difficulty, to supply the necessities of the schools. It seems 
Row extraord that such a system should bave ever existed, or that 








volting work. But the danger and mystery of these night exhibitions 

excited in youthtal minds a daring spirit of adventure, aod there were 

always pleaty of volunteers ready to undertake them. It was not this 

mys of enterprise, however, that alone actuated the stadent and urged 

him to a fatiguing and dangerous daty.—heavy toil in the lone chureh- 

yard at midaoight, with the certainty of the roughest treatmeat from the 

populace if discovered. Higher motives impelled bim; the attaiament 

of avatomical kuowledge, aud the consideration and esteem of teachers 

and comrades always accorded to the hardworking and the resolute. 

It was, then, on a wild, stormy night in December, 1825, that a party 

of students agreed to meet at the dissecting rooms, aad to start from 

thence at miduight oo an expedition to a ueigubouring churchyard, three 

miles distant from the ‘own. The party coasisted of Balfour, young 

Fletcher, and myself. Qualified by my greater experience, I was the 

leader ; Balfour was my second, aud Fietcher was to procure a gig for 

our conveyance. 1 agreed to join Balfour at the rooms an hour before 

we started, in order to prepare a dissection which we had been unable to 

get ready defore, and which it was necessary to complete for the morn- 
ing lecture. Balfour was the son of a dissenting minister in the town, 

and had been carefully brought up. He was a hardworking, attentive 

stadent, bat of a reserved aud gloomy di-positioa. He seldom joined in 

the amusements of young men of bis age, and consequently, though ge- 
nerally respected, he was not popular with bis comrades. He was a 
heavily built, strong fellow, with a resolved and not unpleasant coua- 
tenance, though his smile was somewhat sinister. A man of hitherto 
proved courage, I always felt that [ could rely upon him in emergency. 

It had been raining and blowing bard all day: the eveniog closed 
stormily in clouds, and showed no prospect of improvement. I arrived 
at the rooms the first, and, groping up the dark circalar staircase, was 
glad to find that the fre I had made up when I left in the afternooa was 
baraiog brightly. 

It was a wild night. Tbe crazy leaden casements shook noisily in the 
eddying gusts of the heavy gale tbat far above our beads swept round the 
cathedral tower. The skeletons suspeaded by books from the ceiling 
moved and creaked iu the frequent draughts, The dried anatomical pre- 
parations contained in cases ranged roand the room, stood out in the 
waving gloom, and as the candle flared in the wind, glanced with grin- 
ning teeth from their glazed sepulchres. Ia the centre of the apartment, 
stretched upon a board and covered with a sheet, lay a subject for dis- 
section. It was the body of a qaarryman recently killed by a fall from 
the rocks. The dim light of the cand!e rested upoa the solema folds of 
the white drapery, and gave a statuesque character to the form. 

As eat io the gloom waiting the arrival of my comrade, a succession 
of strange thoughts aod fancies passed through my mind. I speculated 
upon the probable aspect of the face concealed beneath the sheet—Was 
it not horribly distorted by the nature of the death—a fearfully sudden 
death—rendering a wondrous living tissue of organisation, in an instant, 
effete and worthless—a mao yesterday, and today knowing more of 
heaven or hell thaa gli the ph losopbers upon earth. Now — serving 
as a subject for dissectioa, while inberitiag an immortality! ell, he is 
at all events dead, yet when did be die !—is the last act of expiration the 
death? Certainly not, A smoalderiag vitality exists ia the great ner- 
vous centres fur some time afierwards. and persons apparently dead have 
been restored to life by galvanism and artificial respiration when the 
pulse and the breathing bad loag ceased. This brought suddealy to my 
miod stories [ had beard of people bastily conveyed to anatomical thea- 
trea who were rescued from supposed death by the stimulus of the eur- 
geon’s knife, 

The idea grew horribly vivid until [ fancied that I saw the shrouding- 
sheet, that eaveloped the body, slightly move. Though I felt that this 
was but the eifect of an excited imaginatioa, to reassure my mind [ rose, 
walked to the table, removed the covering and looked steadily upoao the 
face of the dead. There was notbiog to alarm in the wea efligy. The 
characters of mortality were there eograven ia lines not to be mistakea, 
anil gazed upon the fixed and peaceful outline of what bad been a 
vigorous, half savage, toiling athlete, with a strange and deep interest. 
Young as | was, my eyes had often before rested upon the sabvlime aad 
touching spectacle of death; bat I never remember to have been im- 
pressed more deepiy. Ia life, the roagh, reckless, uneducated rock- 
blaster, his facial developments indicative alone of mere animal exist- 
ence. Ia death, how great the coatrast—how solema ; how elevated the 


and that you know right well ; bat we will not go to-night for all that? ? 

“ He started up, and with sudden energy, exclaimed, “I will go, even 
if I go alone, even should the dead arise to oppose me—Wilder, say not 
one word more ;” and he strack his fist violeatly on the table, setting the 
skeletons and wiodow frames trembling and clatteriag in the pause of 
the storm, which was now subsiding. 
— _ moment we heard the sound of wheels, and the old clock tolled 
elve. 
‘Here is the gig and we not ready,” I exclaim. 
I was glad to see Balfour eagerly seize and put on bis grave clothes. 
I followed his example. We then collected all the requisite tools, tooth- 
pick, —— elevator, &o., and descended to the street groping along in 

e dar 
‘A wild night, lads,” said the cheerful voice of young Fletcher, @ 
youth of seventeen, who, accustomed to drive, was chosen as our cha- 
rioteer. “I have had the greatest work to gut the trap; I should never 
bave come round old Higgias if it bad not beea for Nancy. He declared 
that we were goiog to commit a dead robbery, and that somebody would 
swing for it one of these days, and Nancy actually kissed me because she 
bad itin ber mind that [ sbould be surely nipped up by them awfal 
spectres. At last, however, I got off, and here I am a | right and tight.” 

“ Jack,” said I, “ can you see, and is the horse steady? It is awkward 
work driving ia such a black night as this.” 
on easy, my dear friead, I could drive you to the devil if you re- 
quired. 

“Well,” added Balfour, “I believe it is not unlikely that you may do 
£0. 
It was a good horse, and we rattled along at a great pace between long 
lines of lamps through lonely streets, deserted, save by drowsy watchmen 
calling the hour, who raised their dim lanthoros to see what we were. 
Then came the straggling, half lighted suburbs, end lastly the dark and 
open country through which we drove more slowly, thoagh still at a 
steady trot, to the quiet churchyard at Hilton. Tne wind had much 
subsided ; low, rolliug clouds, opening here and kere, showed a few faint 
stars; but the road, where shadowed by trees, would have been almost 
undistinguishable save for the glimmering pools left by the heavy rain. 
Part of our route lay between thick plantations of firs, whose giant arms 
waved to and fro, and croaked mournfully. Arrived within a quarter of 
a mile of our de-tination we drew up, arranged our tools in the most con- 
venient way for carrying them, and then walked the horse gently till we 
came near the buryiog-ground. We now quitted the gig, which Fletcher 
drove back to the shadow cf the fir trees, there to await our return, As 
I ascended with Balfour the path that led to the charchyard, we paused 
to look round, aud assure ourselves that no one was following upon our 
steps. The low grounds we bad just passed througo, though for the moat 
part shrouded in the darkness, were in places indicated by the uacertaia 
course of the river that caught faint gleams of ligt from the part 
clouds above. The distant city, like a shadowy mouster with a thow 
gleaming eyes, lay stretched upon the plain; while the river, flowing 
onward to the walls, held to its breast the inverted friaament of lamps 
quivering like Gre-flies upon the surface of the rippling food. The — 
aod other lofty buildings stood out here and there from the wide gloom 
in high relief, red with the reflected gleam of furnace fires. These rest- 
less flames, like those of Pbhlegethon extinguished never, gave off from 
their tall chimoeys long lines of smoke, which carried the dusky radiance 
to the clouds themseives, There was something mysterious ia these 
silent gleaming fires, apparently untended, yet holding an independent 
existence, when the rough waster-minds and toiling hands that raled them 
through the day bad suok weary to their rest. 

The city gleam’d with light, but gave no acand : 
She, with her handred thousand sleepers, kept 
Uabroken s lence: in the gloom profound 
A life in death, the illamined shadow slept. 

We turned from this solema spectacle to the eolema thing we were 
about todo. I never approached the dark sanctuary of death with more 
of awe and reverence than at this moment, though about to mock and 
desecrate that saoctuary by rifliog it of its contents, The quiet 
cburcb, the moaning wiod, the feeble and struggling stare, all seemed to 
upbraid as for thus roughly breaking upoa the deep slumber of th» dead. 
Toe tender association we hold with the last restiag-place, the flower- 





lines ; how beautiful the repose :— 
More fair than life is thy pale image, Death. 
The face-convul-ing passions of the mind, 
= away upon the ebbing breath, 
Aad leave nor earthly Pain nur Tear behind 
To break the shadow of thy deep repose. 
Angelic lines, unmoving, tirm, and pure, 
In svlema curves Death's majesty compose, 
Sharp cat, as iffor »g # to endure. 
’Tis very strange, that the immortal soul, 
dar«ly housed behind life's prison-bars, 
In haste to ‘scape mortatiey’e A 
And joia the kindred light beyoad the stars, 
Thus roughly shakes the tenemeut of life, 
Yet leaves no impress of the passing strife ! 


It was now eleven, the qaarter belle chimed out from the cathedral, 
followed by the heavy toli of the hour, takea up ia succession by more 
distant belfrys, whose drowsy voices were borne far away upon the sweep- 
ing storm. 

A step on the stairs: enter Balfour more serious and dour in aspect 
than usual. Wrapped io a rough-coat aad mufli-r, he did not speak uatil 
he bad removed aud shaken bis drenched garments, : 

“ Balfour, this is a capital night for us ; we shall have no witness to 
our proceedings in this bowling storm.” 

“ Do you thiwk so?” he replied. ~ For all that, there are bary fiends 
who love the darkoess and the storm. Come, get to work, we have no 
time to lore; already eleven o’elock hae struck, and I see,” turaing re- 
proachlully towards me, “ the dissection for to-morrow’s lecture is not 
yet even begua. Come, to work !” 

So saying he uncovered the body, and proceeded to flex the arm across 
the chest the more readily to dissect the upper and back part of the extre- 
mity, at the same time that he secured it wich a chain book to the other 
tide of the table. The limb was thus pat forcibly apon the stretch, aad the 
sabject drawn over on its side, Baltour setting bimself opporite the arm, 
commenced the work. I was on the other side engaged ia reading aloud 
the anatomical description of the parts we were preparing, wheo, dariog 
@ pause, the book which bad secured the arm in the directioa before 
meationed, slipped its bold, aud the band, suddenly freed from its bon- 
dage, swaug with ao increased momeotam given by the turning body, 
aod etruck Bal/our a violent blow upon the face. ith @ fearful shriek 
—the more startling from his babitua! composare—Bal!four sprang to bis 
feet, like Richard iu the tent eceae ; with hair erect, blanched face, and 
large drops of perspiration gathering oa his brow, he staggered back, 

outing : 

« Ob. God! the man’s alive!” 

I dashed at him, horror-strack myself, not at what had occurred —for I 
saw how it happeaed—bat at the abject terror of my companion, appal- 
ling to the last degree. Clasped togetuer we hastied each other iuto a cor- 
ner of tre room, giviag, ia our pa-siag struggles, a sharp gyration to the 
suspended skeletons. | shook him violeatly, exclaiming : 

” He is not alive ; he is dead—dead !” 

Bat Balfour, balf death-strack himself. etill gasped : “ Alive!—alive!”’ 

“ No, no, no,” I repeated ; * be is dead!” 

At leogth he drew a deep breath, aad suak down ia the corner whim- 


pering : 

“ Aud yet it is impossible. that half-disseoted body cannot be alive.” 

“ My good fellow,” said I, “ this is mere childish delusion—what is the 
matter with you? are you well? Here tuke some brandy.” 

He seized the flask aud drank deeply ; then, with a strong effort, he 
rose, waliced to the fire, sat dowa with his back to the dissecting-table, 
and said nothing. 

The whole sceae was very ghastly. Balfour’s firmness in all times of 
trial, heretofore, made his preseat abject fear the more uaaataral and 
shocking ; no doubt, to a man of bis evrious miad aad ordiuary gloomy 





an incident so saddea aad appalliog was the more powerfal in its effect. 

We sat in silence, 

“ Balfour,” I said at last, “we must pat off our expedition for this 
night ; it is blowing and raining bard, and you are not in a fit state to 
encounter fatigue aad exposure.” 

“ Way do you talk thus?” he replied, looking updoubtfally ; “ do you 
think that [ am afraid 1” 

“ Not at all, my friend ; but this circumstance that has so startled you 
may perhaps make you—” Here | hesitated, not caring to say what I 
thought, so I stopped abruptly. “ Wilder,” eaid Balfour angrily, seizing 
me by the arm, “pave I ever quiiled ia this most borrible, bat, to us, 
eat ecents lever ehraok from my duty, that you thus ia-iaa- 
ate?’ 


“Never, Balfour; you have always stood by me like a man, and I 





any young men of edacation have been found to engage in the pe- 





planted grave of the beloved, fell heavily upon a heart meditating the 
immediate commission of what seemed, in spite of philosophy, to be @ 
omen) which is certainly a dved most painful aad revolting in the 
execation. 

The shadow of the darkest night, which you inwardly hope may shroud 
the ghoul-like proceeding, is never profound enough. The disinterred 
body gleams with its own ghastly lustre. A faint phosphorescent nimbas 
seems to surround it, developing the charucteristic oatlive of humanity, 
when it is so dark that you cannot see your band before you. I do not 
know how it was, but at this moment I did not feel my usual steadfast- 
ness. I was fidgetty aud auxioas. Balfour's alarm io the room had filled 
me with and, though he seemed recovered, be was still ner- 
vous and depressed. However, it was no time for retrospection ; and, 
sreeping along the side of the low wall to the deeper shadow of the 
charch, we leaped the enclosure. 

The moment I was ia the ground all uncertainty passed from my mind, 
to be immediately succeeded by a deep sease of duty,and a firm purpose 
to execute it. I at once advauced to the spot marked ia a visit of iaves- 
tigation the day before as the site of the recent grave. After having 
made the epee examination, and satisfied ourselves that we were 
correct, I let Batfour take th» commencement of the work, while I re- 
moved « short distauce from the grave to watch, and wara my comrade 
should anything occur to disturb us, It is far better to work thaa to 
watch on these occasions. The attention is absorbed ia the exerti 
and on that accouat [ determiaed that Balfoar should begin. As I 
in the drear yard, I Jorked about me more narro ‘ly, to accustom my 
eye to the dim obscurity and to the various dark mis-shapen objects 
around, Qae decaying monument appeared like a croachiug monster 
watching us, and it was not till [ had approached to examine the object 
more closely that I could perfectly sa’ myselfof itsrealnatare. The 
evergreen trees and bushes that clustered in the opposite corner of the 
yard were darkly outlived against the dusky reddish light arising from 
the city, three miles off. As I stood listening on the watch, the ticking 
of the church-clock seemed to grow gradaally louder in the intense 
silence. Presently I heard soother sound, not ualike it, a soft tapping 
noise that I could oot understand. It appeared, at times, to be very 
near me, and then to die away ia the distance. The grating of the 7 
in the stony soil, which bad been goiag oa for some time, now ceased, I 
therefore returaed to Balfour, to see what he was aboat, and to take my 
spell at the work, surreadering to him the watch. As I ap 
+p ke softly from the grave, in a nervous and excited way. 

“ Hash! do your bear nothiag? do you see nothing ?” 

My owa atteatioa had been drawn to the peculiar sounds before men- 
tioned—soft intermitting sounds, like little footsteps patting on the 
ground. Balfour came stumbliog up to me, 

* Is is horrib!y dark ; what are these noises, eo like heavy droppings 
of blood? Are they the echoes of the church clock, or are there tio 
ticking clocks to the tower? I hate this iufernal thing! What is it? 
Why did you bring me bere to bs thus tormented?” Aad he wiped the 
perspiration from his brow with bis maddy hand. 

“Pooh, pooh! it is ootving at al!, Balfour,” said I; “ get back to the 
work again. I will go to the other side of the yard and see about it,” 

I crossed the grouud iu the direction of the sounds, aukle deep in the 
rank wet grass that ever fatteas oo the rich loam of the churchyard, 
slipping over graves aud low head stones, to the jmmineat danger of my 
shins. Whea I drew near, I perceived the simple cause of our alarm: 
though the storm had cessed, large drops continued to fall from a spout 
at the top of the tower, and pattered on the flags below. 

As I turned to go back, I jostled a dark figure standing close to me, 
Io my first impalse I se'z-d it by the throat, bat was roughly shaken off 
by the more powerfal Biifoar. “ Woy the devil,” L angrily exclaimed, 
“do you thus dog mz, sir ; how infernally you have startled me—do get 
back to your work!” We retaraed sulkily aod ia silence. I took ap 
the shovel and began to dig. Balfour presently touched me on the 


disposition, with a temperament proae (o superstition, the impression of | shoulder. ‘“ Wilder,” he said, “ yoa were very angry with me just now ; 


I ought not to have followed you ; forgive me,—I am not quite m 
to-night.” “ All right, Baltour, go back to yoar watch ; I quite auder- 
staod.” Balfour, however, did not seem disposed to quit my vicinity. 
I took no notice at first, but kept vigorously at the work ; then ina pause 
I said, “ My good fellow, you must retara to your post, you cannot hear 
anything so near me, aod it is quite necessary to keep a sharo look ou! 
thoagh all may be perfectly quiet, and every thing promise s10cess. 
Wuile I yet spoke, we were startled by a remarkable sounl ab»ve our 
heads, apparently close to as, A low whistling ia the air, very strange aad 
even sweet, seem-d 'o wander aod play about us. * What—is—this— 
now ?” my compauioa ; “ What is it, I say?” aod he seized me 
convalsively by the arm. I was myself pao Eo: | and coald ia a0 way 
explain this new pheaom2a0a ; however, I said hastily, “ Birds, night 
birds, chirp ng roaod us—nothing more.” “ Wilder,” said Bulfoar, 





would rather have you for my lieutenaut thaa any other of th: studeats, 


slowly, in a bollow aad altered voice, “ God sees as, and vouchsaies us 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































158 THe Albion. : 
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a warning—this may be a dreadful sin that we are eo 


in, come, let | factori) _o I knew better. We now arrived at Balfour’s house. 
us go.” 1 was much more alarmed at Balfour’s evidently growing dis- | When Mr. Bromfield had seen and examined the patient, he expressed 
pad ll of mind than at the cause, and did what [ could to reassure bim. great alarm. He said: “There is much more in this than I at first 
The sounds, us I seized the spade, suddenly ceased, and pushing him from | thought. I consider him in immediate danger.” He remained with poor 
me, in another moment I was hard at work. I had scarcely eeee out Balfour to see that the remedial measures which he had ordered were 
a dozen shovelsful of earth, before Balfour rushed wildly up, and x- promptly carried out, and to break the matter to his friends. For my 
claimed, “ By Heaven, there is something in the charcbyard—there— part, 1 returned in a sad and subdued state of mind, and felt more than 
close to the verge of the enclosare !”’ half inclined never again to attempt these adventures. Fatigue and ex- 
Instantly I jamped out of the grave, aod with straining eyes looked in | citement had quite upset me, and truly glad I was to find myself once 
the direction be indicated. I could see nothing. more in my own lodgings. I undressed and jumped into bed, bat essayed 
Balfour was evidently pointing to some moving object, and following in vain tosleep. Whenever I dosed off, the horrible scene with Balfour 
it with his finger, while he mattered words which, in the agitation of the in the dissecting-room came before me, or I fancied myself in the charch- 
moment, I did not understand, We stood close together, our eyes di- yard starting at every noise. At last I could bear these half-waking 
rected towards the opposite boundary wall; there, the solema busbes horrors no longer ; so I determined to get up and go to lecture, for it 
were waving slowly in the night air against the illumined sky, but no | was just ten o’clock, the hour for ite commencement. 
other moving thing could I perceive. Oar professor was there when I arrived. After the demonstration was 
At the same time, a new aod extraordinary sense of undefinable soli- over, he signed us to remain in our places : and having alladed with great 
citude and anxiety, a seuse of something to be feared, crept through me ; feeling to Balfour's alarming state, he went on to say : 
and as I now felt certaia that with a man in Balfour’s excited state, “I know, gentlemen, the ead necessity which impels you in a stern 
verging — my I could hope for no assistance, but must expect sense of duty, to procure by your own exertions subjects for dissection, 
every em ent, I determined to give up all farther attempt, and to | without which it is impossible thet you should attain those high objects 
leave the churchyard at once. I was on the point of eaying so, when my | of professional ambition which a worthy siudent ever sets before him. 
companion spoke again in brokea shivering whispers. “ Wilder, look Ob, who shall approach the holy tabernacle of human life framed after 
yonder, do you not see it now? I see it distinetly in ghastly outline God's own image, and dare to invade that mystical sanctuary with igno- 
— the sky; mark how it glides along, slowly, very slowly—a ter- rant and uoskilfal hand? Who, in the red battle-ficld, shall dare to 
rible shadow streaked with light, where the shroud parts upon the breast. practise this noblest of all the arts, without a thorough understanding 
See, it stops, it beckons, it lures us to its haunt; oh, Wilder, stay not a) of the wonderful fabric he is to save, or to restore? Who, in the civil 
moment, instantly let us go—not tai way—not there—that is the grave, | hospital, or in the sacred chamber of private life, may dare to enter, and 
its grave—tread softly, sofily, and with haste.” Then in the delirious uot bear with bim, in a well balanced mind, that store of practical know- 
ecstacy of his terror he suddenly shouted out in a loud clear voice, most | ledge which nothing save dissection—constant, laborious dissection—of 
appalling in the absorbing silence of the night, “Save me, ob God, for 1 | the buman body, and the unwearying study of post morten appearances, 
come into deep water. Let not the pit shut her mouth upon me: save can afford him? I say, if he hold not the attainment of this knowledge 
me! save me! I go to judgment,” And he made a step forward, as if | as the one great object of his life, let the student at once abandon his 
to advance upon the mystic horror. professional career, and seek elsewhere for a more congenia) pursuit. 
Now was my own coucera infinitely increased, when I fancied that I| Gentlemen, our studies need no excuse. I feel that all and each of you 
myself could perceive through the gloom what resembled a slowly pazs- | regard your comfort, your health, even your lives, as secondary toa 
ing shadow, illumined below, aud dark above the wall. The undefined | sacred duty. In your bands, gentlemen, will by and by rest the grave 
sensation J had before experinced swelled into a deadly sense of sickly | responsibility of life and death,—a responsibility to be seriously yet 
fear, as I followed with straining eyeballs a dim something that was | cheerfully accepted by the well educated and practical surgeon. too, 
stealing along the verge of the enclosure, in the direction of the dark | have a grave responsibility, not only as a surgeon, but as a teacher, and 
evergreens, erect aod humaa shaped. Had I not been infected by Bal-| yet | must ask the students to suspend their important labours for a time. 
four’s abject terror (for terror is aa infectious disease), it is possible that | I felt it a duty, under present distressing circumstances, to require 
my natural audacity would have made me dash at the figure to solve 


the dreadful mystery ; but as it was, 1 stood, for the moment, benumbed, 
terror struck, and incapable of motion, As I gazed with dilated pupils, 
] saw the shadow wave what seemed an arm, but whether to beckon us 
onward, or to warn us to desist, 1 could not in the dim obscurity dis- 
cern. 

At this m ment the air became filled with the same strange, sweet, 
whistling sounds we bad before heard—above, below, around us, every- 
where. Ny comrade fell heavily to earth in strong convulsions, and 
struggled violeatly in the loose mould, dashing it about in a feartul 
manner. I endeavoured at first to hold him in these spasms to prevent 
him from barting himself, but in vain ; so | let him wrestle it out, while 
I thrast my brandy-flask between his tightly-wedged teeth, and succeed- 
ed in getting some brandy into bis mouth. I thought of ruaning for 
Fleteber, but I feared to leave Baifour in his present state, lest, sudden- 
ly recovering, he should go raving mad to find himself alone, and ap- 
parently deserted ; besides, what would become of the horse if Fletcher 
were to leave the gig. I do not know bow it was—for | am sure my | 


= situation was bad enough—but I felt in my anxiety for poor | 
fi 


four, aad the constant atteation I was compelled to give bim, a re- 
lief from a worse and more prostrating feeling, that of a terror such as | | 
had never understood before. I tried to be calm—determined not to 


| your promises not to engage for the present in any further 

| attempt to procure subjects, The difficulties and dangers which be- 

| set the inquiring student in the pri ion of bis tomical researches 

are a great reproach to this enlightened age ; but I entertain a confident 
hope that the representations of practical and scientific men may influ- 

ence the Legislature, and that a better mode of supplying anatomical 

= with subjects will speedily remedy the preseat evila we so much 
eplore. 

* Gentlemen, the most perfect silence is necessaryeas to the events of 
last night. From the necessarily burried manner with which the party 
| left the charcbyard, traces of their —— may possibly draw the attea- 
tion of the authorities, and lead to a public inquiry.” 

Mr. Bromfield having finished his address, we all pledged ourselves in 
| the way he required, and the meeting broke up. 

Returaoiog wearily to my lodgiogs [ was startled by a placard, signed 
by the charchwardens of Hilton, which a man was in the act of posting 
up. It was as follows :— 





FELONY. 
FIFTY GUINEAS REWARD! 
Wuereas, late last nigat, or early this morning, some villain or vil- 


, : . c lains, unknown, entered the churchyard of Hilton, and felonioasly stole 
toro my eyes in the direction of the late visitation, and to await, as 


steadily asi could, the restoration of my comrade to consciousness. The 
convulsions now nearly ceased, returaing only at iutervais aud io a 
slight degree. Still he remaued insensibie. I hud looseued bis neckerchief, 
chafed his temples, sprinkling his face with spirit from my fla-k. Afver | 
a brief period of intense anxiety, I found the pulse reiurning, and the | 
breathing in a degree restored. I gently whispered to bim that we were 
going ag & and ruisiog him upon his feet I led him with faltering steps | 
ards point of our entrance. In this way, with difficulty, we | 
ained the boundary wall, and I lifted him over, holding him with one | 
fand, and scrambliog up with the other. At this moment the clock | 
struck three, and the sounds rose faintly from the churches of the distaat | 
city. As I paused after my exertion, leanipg agaist the wall, and still } 
supporting my companion, the cool night breeze that bore the welcome 
sound of ‘he bells upon its wings, fanned my heated brow with an ia- 
effable cense of refreshment. My shortened breath grew deeper in the 
i curreat of vital air, and my shaken frame became braced ogain. 
i 


adgment, which had never entirely deserted me, was restored to its 

ntegrity with returning bodily strength. I felt excited, but equal 
to any emergency. It was clear that Balfour's mind bad aot yet euilici- 
ently recovered to enable him to comprehend his situation, nor did I, by 
avy remark, attempt to lead him to a consciousness oa this point. With 
the same slow advance we descended from ihe churchyard to the road. 
Here I left him and ran on to Fietcher. Jumping iato the gig I told him 
to drive instantly back to where | had left Baifour. 

“What is the matter?” whispered Fietcher; “have you seen the 
devil, or are you pursued ? 

I made no answer, but seizing the reins from him, as we approached 
the spot, I pulled ap sharply, leaped from the gig, aud found Balfour 
exactly where I had left him. 

“ Here, Fletcher, jump out, and lend a hand to get him in,” 


the Shadow of Death—it 


the body and the grave-clothes of a person therein buried, and bave thus 
incurred the penalty of transportation: Any person giving information 
that may lead to the discovery of the offender, or offeaders, shall receive 
Twenty Guineas reward upon bis or their apprehension, and a further 
reward of Thirty Gaineas upon conviction. 


I do not know that the horrible witness of the night affected me more 
strangely than thisannouncement. The body gone and the grave clothes! 
I read and re-read the words uatil the very idea sickened me. The un- 
earthly sounds we had heard, all now bore a fearful interpretation. 

I turned away from the contemplation of this infernal placard, repeat- 
ing unconsciously, “ the body and the grave-clothes— the body and the 
grave-clothes!’’ Suddenly I started at full speed to Balfour’s. Judge 
of my alarm and distress when I found the street-door wide open, and 
the household in great confusion, Mr. Bromfield and Fletcher, with seve- 
ral neighbouring practioners in the sick-room, drawn thither by strange 
reports of Baifour’s extraordinary state. As I entered the apartment, Bal- 
four, a dying man, rose upright in his bed, and with the same ghastly 
expression he wore in the dissecting-room, pointed at me with b 


z 


swe red, “Of course I am, my Lord, my father was 


was a hit at some gentlemen of the time, who held, or had recently held, 
the scales of justice. 

Whether dating from Norman or Plantagenet, the blood of the St, 
Legers answers to the | on their shield of arms :—Haut ef bon. 
Leaning on the shoulder of a knight of that name, William the 


Ef 


queror stepped ashore at Bulverbythe, near Hastings. The Kentish 
of Uleombe rewarded that and other service. The name shi 
out the stirring period of the Crusades. Its glory might be said to 
culminated when Sir Thomes St. Le ed Anne, the sister 
ward the Fourth, and widow of the Duke of Exeter, were it not r 
bered bow that termagant Princess treated her eecond spouse 
infamously than she had treated her first. The Irish branch of 
mily, at the head of which is Viscount Doneraile, are descended, 
the female line, from the famous old Lord Lieutenant, Sir Aathony St, 
Leger. A braoch more illustrious dignifies the English peerage, in the 
daca! house of Rutland. The luckless fellow who married the royal 
virago, Anne, had a daughter by that tremendous lady, who espoused 
young George Manners, and their son was created Earl of Ratland, first 
r of a house which, from time immemorial, has been distinguished 
ts love for, and patronage of, the national sports, Their motto, too, 
not a bad one to run with to the wianing-post: Pour y parvenir is the 
aim of every one there concerned. 

It was not in compliment to either of these houses, however, that the 
new stake at Doncaster received the name by which it has become cele- 
brated all over the world. The fact is, that the collateral branches 
known only by the old Norman appellation, were of cousiderable noto- 
riety duriog the last balf of the eighteenth centary, and also at begia- 
ning of the present. Their names tarn up everywhere, in pulpits and 
fat prebends ; on the front and back stairsat court; at the head of crack 
regiments and at the tail of scaling ladders planted against American 
forts ; on the bot plains of Iudia, and on the dusty race-courses of Great 
Britain and Ireland. One of them, Anthony St. Leger, was located at 
Park Hill, near Doncaster. There were many of them, and “so many 
men, so many fortunes.” The luck of the Legers were as variable as 
that of racing. Its extremes may be noted by reference to two entries 
in newspapers of the last ceatury. One of them indicates a social prise 
pleasaotly won, ia the announcement that “Joho St. Leger, Esq, was 
married to Miss Butler, niece to Lord Lanesborough, £40,000.” The other 
paragraph points to a man “distanced” in his race of life. It informs 
us that on a certain diy, died “ in a mean lodging at the Bowling Pins, 
Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane, George St. Leger, Esq.” What a descent 
from the state once shared by a Piautagenet Princess !—what a contrast 
between life in the old manor-house of Ulcombe, and death in a “ booz- 
ing ken” off Fetter Lane. 

Such were the St. Legers and their fortunes. We need bardly say that 
in racing, as in the ordinary affairs and contentions of life, the hero of 
yesterday is the vanquished of to day, and the high-mettled racer, whose 
value is reckoned by thousands one year, can hardly realise a few ten 
pound notes the next. Chester Billy swept the plain in the van of all 
competitors, and we have seea that once royally-owned steed painfally 
tailiog it, in hi« old days, after the slow Boroughbridge harriers. Swiss, 
for whieh Lord Darlington gave 2,600 sovereigns, was sold at Duncas- 
ter, six years afterwards, for £50! Petre’s Theodore won, at the same 
place, an immortality of renown, as it was thought, by beating Orde 
Powlette’s Swap, which subsequently beat Theodore with infinite faci- 
lity. There, too, the great favourite of the hour, Birmingham, con- 
quered the greater favourite Priam ; and then weat with all his laurels 
to Holywell, where he was disgracefally vanquished by a third rate 
cock-tail! There was as mach regret at this demonstration of the insta- 
bility of fortune, as there was ultra measure of sorrow, a century ago, io 
Doncaster, at the sudden demise of the famous horse “ White Nose.” 
The sporting world looked on this event as a public calamity ; aud one 
enthusiastic amateur proposed that a monument should be raised in me- 
mory of the defunct—after the fashion of one which Lipsias declared he 
had seen io imperial Rome! 

Ia those old days the spirit of sport was occasionally apt to run riot, 
and gentlemen addicted thereto would exhibit themselves, in the inter- 
vals of meetings, under exceptioaal circumstances ; performing wonder- 
ful feats, and winning fame and guineas thereby. Oue of these uneas 
individuals, a-thirst for glory, uadertook to ride his own boar a mate 
against time, and gained it. An officer of Marines betted deeply in his 
owa favour that he would ride a blind borse a certain number of times 
round a course, and up and down a portion of it, without any reias in 
his hands. He accomplished his object by cutting the reins in two, and 
attaching the ends to each leg, by which bis steed was safely guided. 
As late as 1786, just previous to the Doncaster meeting, the Steyne at 
Brighton was ded with spect to witness a match between an 
officer with a jockey on bis back ee rider weighing 7 stone 5\b.,) booted 
and spurred, against a stout bullock, unmounted. In this contest the 
quadruped was defeated by the other animal. 
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arms, and exclaimed, in a voice that haunted my dreams for months after- 


wards : 
“ See, it comes again! The grave is opened! I am in the Valley of 
ws darker darker—I—go——” 
He gradually stiffened in this fearful attitude, and in a few minutes 
was a corpse: So ends my noctuary of terror. 


ie 
CORRECT CARD OF THE RACES, 
With the Names, Weighis, and Colours of the Riders. 





Fletcher now whispered : “Ob, the immaculate Balfour drunk, I per- 
ceive.” 


“ Be quiet, you know nothing about it; keep hold of him and remain 


where you are uatil my return ; I will be with you io tea minates.” 

I hastened back to the churchyard, determined to ascertaia, if possi- 
ble, what it really was that had upset usso completely. As I climbed 
the wall I glanced in the direction “of our recent terror, and leaping 
down, walked to the grave. Here I collected the tools that were ecat- 
tered about, and seizing the elevator, which made a formidable weapon, 


I advanced, with a beating heart, to the other side of the graveyard. | 


As I looked doubtfally rowad, the various dark objects in the inclosure 
seemed tly stationary. At last I urrived at the extreme end of 
the , and leaned — the wall for a few moments, for I felt a 

faintness, and the darkness which enveloped me seemed so pro- 
found that [ lost all idea of the direction to retura in. 

In afew minutes my faintness passed off, but it required the utmost 
resolution to enable me to enter the funeral shadows of the evergreens. 
I did enter though, and walked round and between what I found were 

press treer. No light burst from the gloom. All was bare and silent. 
Tireneet with much more trepidation that on my advance. I felt 


every moment as if about to be clasped from bebiad bya loathsome | 


tre. Exhausted, and wet with perspiratiou, I rejoined my comrades. 
Balfour remained in the same condition, and Fletcher exclaimed, “ Thank 
God you are come! I have been dreadfully frightened with this living 
ghost. What is the matter with him, and what is it all about?” 

1 now hurriedly explained what bad occurred, and told him to get home 
as fast as be could. 

We drove rapidly back, entered once more the deserted streets, and 
reached the lecture-roome in safety. 
door, and, raking the embers of the nearly extinguished fire, lit a candle, 
and descended for Balfour. He seemed partially to comprehend that he 
was to leave the gis. Both assisting, we got him upsiairs; and thea 
Pletcher drove off to the stable. | now proceeded to examine more 
closely into Balfour’s condition. He was deathly pale ; bis pupils, widely 
dilated, were insenaible to the action of light; his extremities cold. [ 


laid bim on the floor, bathed bis face and head with cold water, and poured | 
more —— down bis throat, until by degrees his consciousness partially | 


returned. 1 was right glad when Fleicher’s springy step was heard upoa 
the stairs. After nearly two hours of watchful care aod continued en- 
deavours, Balfour was much recovered ; still there was an uopleasant, 
unearthly stare about his face, with a slight squint. At times he talked 
incoherently, alluding to some deadly sin he fancied be had committed, 
for which there was no hope of forgiveness. Dawn at last stole through 
the per dimmed our wasted, flaring candle. When the daylight 
was established, I sent Fletcher for a carriage, and putting Baltour 
into it, drove with him to his home. The family were not yet up, and 
directing the servant to get him to bed as quickly as possible, I hastened 
to Mr. Bromfield, our anatomical professor, aud begged bim to retura 
with me as soon as possible. He attended to my request at once, and oa 
the way I detailed to him the adventare. Mr. Bromfield listened atten- 
tively to my recital. He considered that Balfour's uousual terrors were 
due to bis having been uowell before we started ; that I had myself been 
iafected by my comrade’s fear, and that the whole thing was but the re- 
sult of our disordered imaginations. I made n0 answer to these observa- 
tions; and though I iawardly wished that the matter could be thus satis, 





Iran up the stairs to unlock the! 


Horace Walpole was building his new tower at Strawberry, Boswell 
| courting the uotice of Mrs. Radd, Cook starting on h’s last voyage, the 
Duchess of Kiogston in jeopardy for bigamy, the Court in dismay at the 
news from America, the proviociale there were melting for bullets the 
leaden statue of their “ lat king,” George the Third; Charles Fox, no 
| longer Tory, was in ecstacies that the Americans were quietly setting 
| about goveraing themselves in the face of the enemy, and Jack the 
painter was irying to fire the ships and stores in Portsmouth harbour,— 
| when all the clubs and coteries, whose atteation was divided between 
| sport” in particular and thiogs in general, forgot the outside world, 
and began to canvass the eulivening matter of the new stake proposed 
for Doncaster. 

The corporation there, when the last quarter of the last century opened 
| on it, had reached the end of its tether with respect to liberality. It had 
| subscribed its few pounds for “ plates,” aud it had appealed to the gen- 
| Nemen of the county for aid. It had never been so active since the 
| period when municipal,—but we will not fall back into the annals of a 
| corporate town. “ Tarpe est homiai nobili ejus civitatis ia qua versetar, 

jus ignorari,””—no doabt ; but we do not translate this passage as mean- 
| ing—“ Every gentleman who frequents Doncaster Races ought to know 
| the character and history of its corporation.” 
| Of the difficulties of writing history ia connection with any subject, we 

have had innamerable instances. That of the St. Leger affords one more 
| to the accumalated number, Authorities differ as to the identity of the 
| winner of the first “ Swlinger.” The Peerage claims it for the man who 
| had been and was again to be Prime Minister; namely, the Marquis of 
| Rockingham, with bis Sampson filly ia 1776. The Baronetage claims it 
| for Sir Thomas Gascoyne, with his famed Hollandaise, in 1778. The two 
statements are easily accounted for. Ino the year 1776 there appears, for 
the first time, oa a Dovcaster card of the races, the entry for “ A sweep 
stakes of 25 guineas each, for three-year olds, Colts 8 stone, fillies 7 
stone 12 1»., in one 2 mile heat.’ The cards for 1777 bear a similar re- 
cord ; but, in the succeeding year, instead of “ A sweepstakes,” we find 
the words “St. Leger’s Stakes,""—by which name, cards and calendars 


“ Captains” of the last century were especially distinguished for 
ion to “sport.” They were the crack riders in all matches. 
Doncaster was excited to a great pitch of enthusiasm, before the period 
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when her enthusiasm was aanually aroused on account of “t’ Leger,’ . 


by a race of which the whole town formed but a portion of the course, 
On the 23rd of August, 1773, at six o'clock, on a Monday morning, two 
eotlemen appeared at the corner of Portland Street, Oxford Street. 
oth were admirably mounted. One of them, Capt. Mulcaster, on the 
mare of a friecd,Capt. Hay. The other, Mr. Walker, rode his own horse. 
They started thence on a race to York, two hundred miles, without 
changing steeds. It was such a race as Arabs ride, proving the stre 
aod endurance, as well as the speed of the horses. tre first ninety miles 
were accomplished in six hours, The two gentlemen jockeys passed the 
end of Doncaster racecourse nearly ther, early on Taesday morning, 
amid such cheering as was never heard there ogame till the days of Hol. 
and Hambletonion. But Walker was, at the time, sorely dis- 
tressed, and bis steed altogether broke down when between Doncaster and 
Tadcaster. The Captain went a-head, and reached Ousebridge, York, in 
40 hours and 35 minutes afier he and his companion had started from 
Portland Street,—thereby winning 400 guineas, besides wagers. The 
winning mare drank twelve bottles of wine on her journey ; and was 
well enough by Thursday morning to take a gallop oa Kaoavesmire,— 
the racecourse just outside the city of York. 

Such was the feat of a gallant and active Captaio. 
occupied by a portion of it, while the North was in an u on the pas- 
sage of the mare aad her rider, the King was on Kew Greea, gossiping 
with Beattie and old Dr. Majendie, discussing the merits of books, can- 
vassing questions of morality, weighing religious difficulties, comparin 
preachers, and, on the part of the King, expressing fears that maa 
was losing its dignity, aod that the Eoglish language was on the de- 
cline. Had he witnessed the ride from Doncaster to York, he would, 
perhaps, have been confirmed io his opinion at the of the Cap- 
taia, but he would bave been compelled to confess that the language had 
lost notbing in force, however it might have suffered in elegance of ex- 

ression. 
This was the period when Doncaster was “ looking up,” and becoming 
a formidable rival to York. The races in the former locality had, how- 
ever, as much of a business aspect as one of pleasure, The old prints of 
the early race would lead us to infer that they were lesscared for by the 
public than was the case in later years. There is, indeed, a substantial 
grand staod, bat it is — thialy dotted over, here and there, by vision- 
ary-lookiog sportemen, who might pass for ghosts permitted to revisit old 
haunts, in order that they might coavince themselves of the unreality of 
their muudane pursaite. Theo there is one solitary, rambling, old coach, 
tottering ils way to the subscribers’ entrance with marks about it of hav. 
ing been long io the family, and of having seen hard service on this and 
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have recorded the great coatest ever since. Io the first of the above- 
mentioued years, Rockiogham was the winner, Mr, St. Leger’s 
Serub colt comiog in ninth, Jn 1778, when the race first assumed the 
| name of the most fashionable of geutlemea, Sir Thomas Gascoyne carried 
off the prize ; Mr. St. Leger’s Minor filly appeariog ninth at the winning- 
post. At this result a ehout was raised by the friends of the victor, loud 
enough almost to have reached the family-house at Aberford, or to rouse 
the Judge Gascoyne, so famous in history, who sleeps his long sleep ia 
the fine old church at Harewood. That district of Yorkshire could talk 
of little else at the time. Compared with their great triumph, what was 
the opening of the vast new dock at Hull? The best to be said on both 
subjects was, that two memorable circumstances had occurred in the 
county in the same week. The dock, however, bas been the more profita- 
ble triumph to its subscribers. 
We have said that St. Leger was a fashionable gentleman. This is 
doing him slender justice. He was a wit who for a quarter of a century. 
jor more, bad kept his club alive, and the arm-chairs at White's filled 
with vivacious young fellows, long after the older rakes had gone to bed, 
He was lively, dashing, and as will be the case with wits, often absard. 
| He was aadacious, too ; for, on one ion, when exhibiting extraor- 
5 Sanne aan to swear to some matter in a court of justice,—the Judge 
remarking, “ You are very ready, sir, I see, to take au oath,” be au- 








other occasi Meanwhile, the race is in progress below, and the steeds 
engaged are jumpiog off the ground jast as greyhounds do when they sus 
pect a hare to be in their vicinity, aod long to obtain asightof him. As 
for the small public, it is divided into the indifferents and the unruly. 
Tue former are lounging upon, over, and against the rails, gazing 
every impossible direction, with respect to their bodies, and conveying 
an idea of a lunatic asylum out for a holiday. The uaraly are running 
after the racers,—satirical suggestion that these are not the swiftest,— 
stimulating them by shouting. waving of quaint old hats, flinging up of 
arms which lock like legs, aud indu!ging ia various undescribable aatics 
free from all —_ of police. Sach was the early picturesque idea 
of Doncaster. It has ite poetical elements also. 

The poetry of the course,—the songs having reference solely to the 
horses acd their riders with the feats accomplished by them,—ie not of a 
Pindaric aud permanent character. It is rather bearty than elegant ; in 
expression more rough tban refined. You may bear a good deal of it in 
Doocaster in racing-time, as you pass by tavern-doors, while foreigo min- 
strels in the street are winning a shower of fourpenoy pieces from the 
young ladies in an adjacent balcony, charmed by those vagraat remini- 
scences of favourite operatic ditties. Do not despise the humbler and 
heartier minstrel+y, 4 indeed the feeliags that can be gratified by the 





ists, but go on your way, rejoicing; hum-- 


perip pany o d 
ming, if you will, the appropriate liane of Horace :— 
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omnes eadem mirantur amantque : 
isoke te gaades, hic delectatar iambis. _ 

f rd, however, the racing ballads are worth collecting. 
reer Preserve the memory of many things besides the value of the horses, 
the merits of the riders, and the virtues of the gentlemen who own the one 
and hire the otber. They who are curious in such literature may con- 
sult Ritson’s “* Poetic Garland.” Dr. Ingledew has inserted in his collec- 
tion the metrical details of the never-to-be-forgotien race or races here, 
between lying Datchman and Voltigeur; and, asa general and philo- 
sopbical bistory of a racer in the abstract, no better is to be found than 
that givea by Dibdio, whom, by the way, young yachtsmen are asking 
as to abuse as a naval poet, because his sea-terms are not strictly accord- 
ing the grammar of g2utlemen and labbers afloat. ‘ 

oncaster has been especially fortunate in its racing poets. They 
have really strack a sportive lyre, and they may ride their Pegasus with 
loose rein ; bat with no lack of whip and spur to stimulate him to game- 
gomeness. Tbe course has had, too, its wits as well as its bards; and 
half of what is attributed to the northern jockeys as mere ignorance is 
really to be laid to their appreciation of fun. When Alcides first ap- 
ed 0a the course, they knew well enovgh the quantity of the sylia- 
es; but they also knew the quality of the horse. They, accordingly, 
called him All Sides ; and nothing could be more appropriate, for the 
nag was of the very thinnest, looked as if he were cut out of pasteboard, 
bad no back, and, to completely authorize his nickname, never ran 
ight. . 
— were the north-country “ Jocks” less witty on their masters than 
on the steeds, No name was better known at Doncaster, no man altoge- 
ther so fortunate there, for a time, as Mr. Petre. At that period, however, 
he exemplified the truth of the proverb implying that Love does not fa- 
vour the favourite of Fortune. The tucky master of a racing stud had 
been unsuccessful in more than one suit to very many ladies ; and 
as he once walked on to the course, Tommy Lye, that atomy in top- 
boots, remarked to his fellows :—“ Eh! look oop, lads; yon’s Solicitor 
‘eneral !”’ 
" In the time of honest and ludicrous Tommy, some changes bad been 
established which rendered the races at Doncaster, but especially the St. 
Leger, more popular botn with trainers and the people at large. The 
amount of subscription was raised to fifty guineas, and the weigais were 
settled at 8 st. 6 Ib. for colts, and 8 st. 31b. tor fillies. The owner of the 
second horse, too, did not approach honour so nearly without reaping 
some of its substantial fruits, by receiving a hundred guineas eut of the 
stakes. Thenceforth, Doncasier became more “ fashionable” than any 
similar locality in the north. 

A day there, when the place was really in ite prime, was by no means 
an idle day for the gay people who were generally making nearly a week 
of it, and were often paying a guinea a night for their beds. The men 
began the morning, if last night’s business bad not incapacitatcd them, 
by bonting—cub-bunting, if they could get nothing better. They went 
out early, and were easily back for the races at twoo'clock. These over, 
they dived, and then went to the play,—the capital York company sup 
plying the actors; and the entire county and some districts beyond, fur- 
nishing glowing samples of north-of Eogland beauty. This portion of 
the day’s hard toil, or delicious pleasure, as some thought it, being con- 
cluded at a reasonable hour, the élife of the audience repaired to the ball, 
and o “ kept it up” till the grey dawn of a coming September morning. 
The dissipation was compounded for by emall subscriptions to local cha- 
rities and rligious societies,—a course the spirit of which was something 
akin to that of the famous Princess d'Harcourt, who both gambled and 
cheated till four o’clock in the morning, but who never went to bed till 
she bad received the Sacrament at the hands of her chaplain. 

Doubtless, many of the nobility, the most abandoned to the allurements 
of sport, were influenced by priociples superior to these. Among them 
we may meotion the Marquis of Exeter, who once proposed that the race 
for the Riddleeworth Stakes should not take place on the Monday, as, in 
order to be present at them, be was obliged to do what he would rather 
avoid—namely, travel on the Sunday. Genera! Grosvenor, if we remem- 
ber rigbtly, treated the proposal with a laugh and a “ rider,” to the 
effect that the Riddlesworth Stakes, in such case, should be thenceforth 
called the “ Exeter Change !”” ca ; 

Ia the early period of Doncaster races, previous to the “ omy ol 
the “ Coop day” was the day for lord and lout, for the Lady C ara Vere 
de Veres and the Cicely Jenkinses. For the whole country-side the Cup- 
day remains still the favourite of the week, and attracts its especial 
thousands in the north. When the Leger rose from its nine, ten, or a 
dozen subscribers to thirty or forty, at five-and twenty guineas each, and 
to its seventy or eighty, at fifty guineas each, offering chances of fortunes 
to be won, requiring superior horses, and furnishing opportunities for 
realizing great profits even by their sale if they distiogu:-hed themselves, 
—it became an essentially fashionable etake, and the day of running for 
it ar empbaticslly fashionable day. In its performance and its irsues 
Yorkshire was indeed immensely interested ; bu the hopes, fears, de- 
light, or despair of the “ country people” were all reserved for “ trace 
for V coop.” It was the first prize the old corporations bad ever sub- 
scribed for; and the example set by a sporting Queen in connexion 
with the same subject bad not lost its influence even ou those unconscious 


it. 

We allude to Queen Anne. She not only gave cups to be run for in 
the north, bat this remarkably placid woman was very eager as a ran- 
ner of ber own borses on the turf. Pick’s old Historical Racing Calendar, 

blicbed yearly at York, from 1709 to 1785, affords evidence of this 
Ret The Queen entered her horses at York, to raa for her own cups ; 
but she does not appear to have been fortunate. In July 1712, her grey 
geldiog Pepper came in fifth and third, in two beats, for Her Mejesty’s 

hundred guivea cup. Ia the following year, ber grey horse Mustard ran 
seventh and fifth for a similar prize ; four-mile beats, it mast be remem- 
bered, but the borses were six years old. At the summer meeting of 
1714, Anue’s bay borse Star won a plate of £40 value, in four beats, thus 
lost and recovered—four, three, one, one. This was the sporting Queen’s 
last triumph ; one of which she was never conscious, After this royal 
race bad been run, “an express,” says old Pick, “ arrived with advice 
of the death of Her Majesty Queen Anne; upon which the Nobility aud 
Gentry immediately left the field, and attended the Lord Mayor (Wm. 
Redmen, E-q.) and Archbishop Dawes, who proclaimed His Mojesty 
King George the First, after which most of the nobility eset off for 
London.” 

The eun of York, as we have intimated, paled before Doncaster, which 
became a tryeting place for delegates from all the nobility, gentry and 
commopalty with means of getting thither, from every part of the king- 
dom. Lady Pentweezle, in the old farce, regrets that less care is taken 
for the improvement of the race of men, than for that of the breed of 
horses. Had ber ladysbip ever been at Doncaster, the sight there would 
have cut the ground from under the basis of her regret. We pase over 
the distinguished people of now ancient days,—Sir Charles Banbury, 
whose eysiem of running two year old borees bas been ruinous iu its con- 
sequences to the steed ; the old Earl of Grosvenor, torupport whom even 
the miser Elwes warmed into liberality, lent him 3.000 guineas, and 
nearly broke bis own neck in tying to cheat a tarnpike, for the sake of 
two-pence, oo his way home. esay nothing of the beautifal and auda- 
cious Mrs. Thornton, wife of a Colonel who was chief of the Jockey Ciub 
and Prince of the Holy Roman Empire; a lady who rode races for 
thousands of guineas or hogsheads of claret, who dazzled the eyes as she 
fiew by in her leopard-coloured tunic, coquettishly sbort enough to ex- 
hibit the smallest of feet and the most richly laced of petticoats ; a lady, 
in short, who was not only a Hippolyta bat a Sappho ; in ber owa case joy- 
ously recording her old loves of the stables, and the feats she accom- 
plished, as the jockey poetess remarks, 

With my mare hard in hand, and my whip in my mouth. 

Among the former glories who used to shine on Doncaster race-course, 
we will merely register the old Earl of Clermont,—whbom, once riding 
in a loose coat and a hood, by the side of the Privce of Wales, people, 
mistaking ‘or the antiquated Princess Amelia, ascribed a virtue to 
“ Wales” which be did not possess, and thought him a model of a graad- 
nepbew for taking such care of his aged kinswomao. Then there was 
Lord Foley, Fox's confederate, as he used to be called, whose horses, like 
Sackville Fox's, were geaerally apywhere but first at the winning-post. 
Greater than be was “Old Q,” the last Dake of Queensberry, whose 
death gave such regret to rascaldom and sach wealth to the Yarmouths 
Even— 

The King, God bless him! gave a wher ! 

Two Dukes just dead! a third gone, too! 

What! what! Could nothing save old Q.— 
The Star of Piccadilly? 


—Egqual in rank, more noble in spirit than old Q, was the Dake of Graf- 
ton, who also often honoured the St. Leger day by bis presence. He is 
said to bave been the person who conferred a rich living on a bard-rid- 
ing curate,—for vo other reason than that, the Duke baviug beea “ spilt” 
in a ditch, the Curate called out to him to “ lie still!’ while be leaped 
over bir. 





bat yesterday, when Petre’s Rowton beat Voltaire and Sir Hercules. 
In these practical days the train simply discharges waggon loads of 
noble, gentle and simple into the towa. It was not so of yore. There 
was then a gathering, in its true and “ gradual” sense. The diversroads 
brought a diverse campany. The great aristocracy of the country 
“ progressed ”’ to their lodgings or to the Course, like princes, in grand 
state-coach¢s and six, with a score of grooms as radiant as new liveries 
and old ale could make them. There were their stately masters, Rock- | 
ingham and Fitzwilliam, Leeds and Cleveland, Harewood and Wharn- | 
cliffe, whose sons, cantering along the roads in joyous groups, would 
bave made a body of cavalry as handsome as Pompey’s, and less regard- | 
ful of their beauty. Sons of peers, many brothers together, young | 
equires,—all lords of land, in hand or ia hope ;—it was a pleasant sight | 
to see them! Protestant or Catholic, there was a general fraternization, | 
and the roads were merry with them,—Fairfax, Lane Fox, Markham of | 
Beccles, Middleton Chalonner, Vavasour, Bland of Kippax, Mitton, the 
Gascoynes of Aberford, young Conyers Osborne, and three or four of the 
brothers Lascelles, the eldest of them a “curled son of Clinias,” aad | 
with a not more affable word for Lord George Bentinck or Osbaldistoa 
than for Mr. Gally, who is riding down from Pontefract, and through | 
whose hat Osbaldiston,in a duel, once sent a ball. Better there, as | 
Gully remarked, than through his head! 

Then what a gathering there used to be in the streeis on the Monday be- 
fore the races commenced! Debrett might bave found there nearly all | 
his “ peers,” Lodge his “ baronets,” and Burke all his “ commoners ” | 
of note. This sort of thing was at its height in 1829, the year when | 
Rowton won. We never saw the territory of the old Saxon De Fossard, 
—of Tostig, son of Godwin,—ot Robert Earl of Mortaigne,—of the Malo- | 
lieas, or Mauleys,—and, fina!ly, of the Corporation of Doncaster, so | 
brilliant as in that year, when the famous Dachess of St. Albans held a | 
little court on the sunny side of the street, where Norman and Saxon | 
rendered homage to that queen for an hour, ere all, moving off to the | 
Races, were encountered by dozens of tract-distributors, solemaoly pro- 
nouncing that the road to the Course was the route to Hades, and some- 
thing beyond. 

Far be it from us to discuss how Lord Cleveland’s Voltaire lost the | 
Leger and won the “Coop,” or bow Mr. C. Horncastle played Figaro, 
and Mr. Leman Rede Charles the Twelfth, at the theatre. Let us rather 
show that the great meeting of 1829 was productive of good results, 
foreign to the races themselves, but a natural consequence of them. It 
was among the young beauties aud handsome lords and squires, whose 
numbers rendered that especial assembling a thing to be remembered as 
a dazzling dream, that first sprang up the idea of that famous “ Charity 
Bazaar,” for the benefit of the County Hospital, which was subsequently 
beld at York. At this bazaar the chief Yorkshire beauties presided, and 
their presence wrang poetry, good, bad and indifferent, out of the hearts 
and iokstands of half the heirs-appareat to Yorkshire estatee,—and 
others. Of all the rhymers, however, two only may be said to have 
knitted rhymes which well deserved to live. These were leisurely-made 
tmpromplus, the authors of which were Lord Mulgrave (the present Mar- 
quis ot Normanby) and @ youthful scion of a noble house, flaxen-haired, 
light-eyed, clear skinned, and with a reputation from college which made 
the winners of cups, by horses or greyhounds, afraid of him,—so much 
more glorious were the prizes be had carried off in University contests 
where there was a cudgelling of brains. This last young poet, and then 
budding statesman, was Lord Morpeth, now Earl of Carlisle and Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Like true poets, these two young lords took the presiding beauties for 
the subjects of their lines; but while Malgrave illustrated a group, 
Morpeth dashed into lyrical love with the whole bevy. The stanzas of 
either bard, however, present us with pictures of a past which may still 
interest us; and we give precedence to the sweep of the lyre effected by 
the rapt Author of “ Matilda,” as he bebeld one of the fairest sights in 
Christendom,—Lady Grantham, and ber two daughters, the Misses Ro- 
binson, officiating together at the same counter. Eurynome amid her 
three Graces was not a sight more fit to wake the lyre. That of Lord 
Mulgrave was touched to this taninog:— * 

See that fair troop at yonder stall, 

With one who shines above them all, 

They look a sister group ; but she, 

The youngest beauty of the three, 

By dearer ties to them allied, 

Ot British matrons is the pride. 

Look at her brow so smooth and fair ! 

Care has not found its impress there. 

Her raven locks are black, as when 

She first bewit: hed the eyes of men. 

Time has delayed for her, alone, 

And Youth has marked her for its own. 
Lord Morpeth worshipped that fair mother too; but the young poet was 
subdued by the general loveliness. A “card of the races” could not 
have been more precise to its purpose than his lyric list of the charms, 
the grace, the names, and merits of the Jadter.” Thus tang the bard,— 
and no wonder is it that he has remained a bachelor ever since :— 


Lady, I covet not that radiant heap 

With more than all the rainbow’s colours warm ; 
The rich mosaic of embroidery keep, 

The pencill’d landscape, and the painted form. 





If round my senses thou would’st cast thy spell ; 
If, o'er my coffers, thy dominion prove, 

Gell me the beauties tuat in Grantham dwell, 
Her mouta of softness, and her smile of love. 


Sell me the loveliness, sedate and high, 

Twin’d, in the bridal wre*th, round Petre’s head, 
The laughter-loving blue of Vernon's eye, 

Herbert's young bloom, aud Milner’s high-born tread. 


Sell me the smiles in Fox's dimpling face, 
Toe form she borrow'd from Titania's dance, 
Stourton’s ntild lustre, Dun :ombe’s tap’ring grace, 
Yorke’s fall bright orb, and Howard's Kindred glance. 


Such are the peerless charms that price defy, 
Above the weight of silver and of gold ;— 

For, when thy wianing voice would bid me buy, 
I feel, alas! that I myself am sold! 


The Theban who sang the conquests in the Course and other contests 
at the four great festivais of the Greeks may have prodaced more lasting 
lines than the above, born of Doncaster and York ; bat he produced none 
which present to us, as these do, the distinctive individually of the beaa- 
ties who shed lustre on the scene. The minstrels themselves may bave 
forgotten the homage which they paid in rbyme, and which we commit 
to type from manuscript copies which were circulating at the time, and 
which were commented upon till auother Leger occupied the souls of 
men. We will only remark, that this autuma-meeting falfilled, in a cer- 
tain degree, the desire expressed by Walpole,—that races and county 
gatherings might produce that ia which the games and assemblies of the 
ancients were fraitful,—bards, to render attendant beauties immortal in 
deathless (or decent) verse. 

We have alluded to the more exalted visitors who were to be habitually 
seen on Doncaster Course ; bat the trath is that the more eccentric 
characters were among the visitors of a lower grade. Some of these ec- 
centric personages, however, contrived to get hanged. Such was the 
case, some halfa century since, with Daniel Dawson, not better knowa 
at Doncaster than at Newmaket, and who employed himself, or 
was employed by others, in poisoning with arsenic the drioking- 
water of horses whose success in the fature race was not de- 
sirable to Daniel or his patroos. Several steeds perished in this 
way, at the hands of Daniel, in the north as well as at Newmarket. 
Ultimately, a case from the latter locality was proved against him, 
through the treachery of a confederate, and Daniel suffered death for it 
at Cambridge. Had he been a martyr in a good cause, he could not have 
died with more becomingness. Daniel complained of no one, did not 
even reproach himself ; and expressed his satisfactory conviction that he 
“should certainly ascend to Heaven from the drop!” Bratal as his 
offence was, it seems ill measared justice that takes a man’s life for that 
of a beast, 





ball ; mounted on which he is said to have hanted with the Badsworth 


Hounds. His most familiar friends were a tame fox and otter. He cer- 
tainly rode the bull when he went out shooting, and was then accom- 
pauied by pigs as pointers. In fair-time, Hirst used to take this bull and 
& couple of its fellows to be baited, sittin proudly by himself while his™ 
valet went about collecting the “ coppers.” His waistcoat was a gl 
garment made of the neck feathers of the drake, from ibe pocket of whi 
we have seea him issue his own bank-notes, bearing respoasibilities of 
payment to the amouat of “ Five half-pence.” His carriage was a sort of 
palanquin, carried aloft by high wheels, and its chief pecaliarity was 
that there was not «nail about it. This vehicle was really better known 
at Doncaster than the stately carriage of Lord Fitzwilliam himself. It 
was the boast of the proud aad dirty gentleman who sat eathroged there, 
that he never had paid, and never would pay any sort of tax to the King; 
and how he managed to shoot, as he did, without paying for a licence, 
was best known to himself. He was the most popular man on the Coarse, 
aad, uolike very maoy who began rich and ended poor, Jemmy iacreased 
in wealth year by year. Hes was wont to contrast himself with “ the 
Prince's friend,” Col. Mellish, who inherited an immense property, won 
two Legers in two consecative years, 1804-5, and flaally died almost a 
pauper. Jemmy had, undoubtedly, ia Ais view of thiugs, done better 
thaa Col. Mellish ; but the tanner, through life, never thought of the 
welfare but of one human being—that of James Hirst. He was as selfish 
as the butcher-churchwarden of Doncaster, who rained the graad old 
tower of the church by placing a hideous clook-face ia it, which was so 
constructed that no one could see the time by it except from the batcher’s 
own door! 

We should hardly render Hirst justice, however, if we omitted to state 
how such a great man departed from this earth. The folding doors of 
his old coffia were closed apon him. Eight buxom widows carried his 
corpse for @ honorarium of half-a-crown each. Jemmy had expressed a 
desire to have eight old maids to undertake this service, beqaeathing 
half a-guinea to each as hire. Bat the ladies in question were not forth- 
coming. So the widows were engaged in their place; bat why the fee 
was lowered we cannot! tell, unless it was to pay for the bagpipe and fid- 
dle which headed the procession. All the couatry round flucked in to do 
Jemmy honoar or to enjoy the holiday ; and for many a year afterwards 
might the sorrowing comment be heard on Doncaster Course,—“ Nay, 
lad! t’Coop-day seems nought-loike wi’out Jemmy!” and the mourners 
took out his “ Fi-hawpence notes,” aod compared their own touching re- 
spective memories of the departed glory of Doncaster. 

At the close of Jemmy’s career, that of wouderfully well-dressed mem- 
bers of the “ swell mob”’ was at its busiest, if not at its brightest. The 
latter, however, was only short-lived, let it be as temporarily prosperous 
as it might; aad it bore a grand moral with it to those who witaessed its 
two extremes. We particularly remember a most illustrious party of 
this equivocal “ quality,” who really dazzled common folk by the splen- 
dour of their“ tura out,” both as regarded themselves and their equipage. 
People took them for foreiga princes, or native nobility retarued from 
foreiga climes, aod not yet familiarly known to the public. This imprea- 
sion did not last long. The well-dressed, fiuely-curled, highly-sceated, 
richly-jewelled strangers, sauatering among the better-kaowa aristocracy, 
commenced a series of predatory operations, which speedily brought them 
withio the fastness of the town-gaol. No one who saw them there a day 
or two later, after seeing them on the Coarse, will ever forget the sight 
and the strange contrast. Stripped of their finery, closely cropped, and 
clad in coarse flannel dresses, we remember them seated at a board, with 
a hot lump of stony looking rice before them for adiuner, They gloomily 
refused the wholesome fare ; but four-aud-twenty hours more, sharpening 
their appetites and demolishing its fastidi , subdued them to the 
level of their fortunes, and the prison proveader was consumed with the 
calm digauity, but therewith the intense disgust, of philosophers and men 
of the world. 

Altogether, there was occasionally a very mixed society on and about 
the Course ; among the eo to-speak professional habitués, men who made 
a business of the pursuit there,—who were actors rather than epectators, 
aod all of whom have disappeared without leaviag a successor in his pe 
culiar line,—we may mention the old Dake of Leeds, redoleut of port,— 
the white-faced Duke of Cleveland, “ the Jesuit of the Ring,”’—Mr. Rida 
dale, ex-footman, then millionaaire, flaally pauper,—blacksmith Richard- 
son, who, shaking his bead at “ Leeds,” would remark of bimself, that 
sobriety alone bad saved him from being hanged,—Mr. Beardsworth, who 
had been originally a backney-coachman, now sporting his crimson live- 
ties,—Mr. Crockford, who commenced life with a fish basket,—and the 
well-knowa son of the hostler at the Black Swan, in York, wearing dia- 
mond rings and pins, betting bis thousands, and looking as cool the while, 
as if he not only largely used the waters of Pactolus, but owned half the 
gold-dust oa its bauke. 

The two extremes of the official men as regarded rank, were, pertans, 
Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Gully, the ex-pugilist. The former in- 

duced, at D ter, the sigoal-flag to regulate the “ starts,” and he 
founded tte Deuttack Fand (with the money subscribed for a testimonial 
to himself), for the relief of decayed jockeys and trainers. The two men 
were equals in one respect, the cooluess with which they either won or 
lost. They who remember the yeay when Petre’s Matilda beat Gally’s 
Mameluke, and who witnessed the event and its results, speak yet with 
a sort of pride of Gully’s conduct. He had lost immeasely ; but he was 
the first man who appeared in the bettiog-rooms to pay any one who had 
a bet registered against him, and he was the last maa to leave, not re- 
tiring till he was satisfied that there did not remain a singie claimant, 
He paid away a grand total on that occasion which, properly invested, 
would have set all the poor in Doncaster at ease for ever. 

We have alluded to some of the most famous of running-horses ; let us 
add, there was no instance of the same horse winning both the Derby 
and St. Leger stakes till the year 1800, when Kit Wilson’s yo 
carried off the two prizes. Tbe old charm was broken; bat the 
feat has only been rarely accomplished since that time. Nearly half a 
centary elapsed before it was repeated, by Lord Clifdea’s (or rather Lord 
George Beutinck’s) Sarplice. Mr. Wilson, won the two races, not only 
with the same horse, but the same Jockey, Frank Buckle. Surplice 
was ridden in the Derby triumph by Templemau; at Doncaster by 
Nat. > 

Finally, this year much of the old excitement seems to have been 
aroused, and doubiless great will be the gathering where more than four- 
score “ Legers” have been now decided. There are a few very old men 
toddling about the ancient town who, from the shoulders of their sires, 
saw the first race ran when Lord North was the careless and 
natured Premier. To these the name of the A ees favourite, Thor- 
manby, bas a pleasant Yorksbire sound, and with them there is something 
ina name. With the issues of the coming race, however, we have nothing 
to do, except to remark, ou this occasion, the possibility, though it be re- 
mote, of the success of what does not often deserve to succeed—namely, 
“ High Treasoo.”’—Atheneum. 

(This last allasion is justified by the result of the race ran on the 12th inst, 
‘ High Treason” was placed second.) 

I 


NELLY MACADAM. 

In the beginning of the year 1798, Nelly Macadam came to live as 
general servant aod maid-of-all-work with the Misses Campbell of Par- 
tick House. The Misses Campbell were two maiden sisters on the high 
road to fifty, bat in excellent preservation. Both were tall aod gaunt ag 
they had ever been, with the precise and somewhat stately mauner be- 
coming to ladies of their family ; for the Misses Campbell could coant 
relationship to the ducal House of Argyle. The reckoning, indeed, 
would have puzzled anybody out of Scotland ; it was long and rather 
intricate ; but the maiden sisters understood and explained the subject 
when occasion required ; and their neighbours with oue accord allowed 
that they were bora gentlewomen. Partick House was their paternal 
inheritance ; it had descended to them from the Campbells of Parti 
whose latest scions they were; but the mansion and farm appended h 
been leased to a certain Captain Hardy from the north of Irelaad, who. 
having retired on half pay, aod with a considerable number of boys and 
girls, rented the place, and lived there ia free-and-easy style, till his girls 
got married, bis boys got commissions under favour of the French war, 
and he departed thi; life sincerely regretted by numerous and despairin 











Daweon is beyond our own recollection ; but we can well ber a 
more singular and a much more bonest fellow than himself, whose ap- 
pearance on the Doncaster Course was as confidently looked for, and as 
ardently desired as that of any of the Lords Lieutenant of the various 
Ridings. We allade to the once famous Jemmy Hiret, the Rawcliffe tan- 
ver, whose last of aboat fifty visits to the “ Silinger” and “ Coop” con- 
tests was made when he was bard apon ninety-oue years of age. When 
Jemmy retired from the tanning bu<iness with means to set up as a gea- 
tlemaa, the first object he purchased was, not a , bat a coffia, 
depositing therein some of the mans whereby he kept himself alive, 
namely, his provisions. The walls of the room in which this lagabrious 

ideboard was erected were buog round with all sorts of rasty agrical- 





The splendour of the show at Doncaster culminated io our fathers’ 
days, or iu the spring-time of many of us, who remember, as if it were 


tural implements. This lord of a strange hou-ebold retained a valet and 
a female “ general servaat.” His stud consisted of males, dogs, and a 


ditors. The Misses Campbell could not let their house to people 

inferior rank ; it was growiag too old and oat of fashion for modern gen- 
try, so they removed from the Saltmarket in Glasgow, where they had 
occupied a third flat with great gentility for almost thirty years, and 
took possession of their family mansion. It was situated in a solitary 
hollow, a good Scotch mile from the old village of Partick, then of 

‘er dimensions and leas resort than it is at present—a house of two 
low stories, with small windows and a thatebed roof, built in the primi- 
tive style of Ssottish manor-houses, itself forming the centre, ite offices 
the two wings. And the interior arrangements corresponded with the 
exteroal. There was a great kitchen or ha’, with the tose 


dresser and wide chimaey ; from it opened on either side the best and 
second parlour, the former having io ite rear the best pantry, the latter, 
the kitchen lay the dairy, 





the Misses Campbell’s bedroom ; while behind 
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the larder, and a small room thought particularly suitable for the ser- 


vant-ma 4, as it communicated with the bara, and thence with the cow- 
house, so that the outdoor daties might ve performed without risk of 
storm or snow, a consideration not to be overlooked in the west-country 
winters. The white-washed walls and earthen floor of this chamber, its 
window of mioute diamond-shaped panes set in a leaden sash, its settle 
supplied with a chaff-bed and a tartan quilt, were d suitable ac- 


panied with sleet and snow. The doors were all safely barred. Nelly 








The Misses Campbell were beginning to wonder why Nelly looked go 


nad said her prayers, not without a sincere thank«giviog that she bad | white and bungry-like, when their nephew the captain returned from hig 


rest and shelter in such a night; but the blasts which shook the whole 
houre, aod drove volumes of cnow agaijast her window, would not let the 
poor girl sleep, At last there was a temporary Jull, and a dreamy sense 
of slumber was stealing over her, when she was startled broad awake by 





commodations for a servant of a genteel family in those daye. , 

There Nelly set up ber wardrobe and her toilet—the former consisting 
of a stout oaken chest, wherein, besides her providing of linen, kept in 
store against the wedding which py | woman is said to expect, was her 
Sanday-suit, including the Bible and Psalm book, without which, being a 
true Presbyterian, Nelly never went to kirk. Nelly was a Lanarkshire 
lass, robast, rosy, and good-humoured. Her neat short-gown, plaid-pet- 
ticoat, white beundkerchief, and nut-brown bair, always smooth and 
shining, her fair face, with its pleasant honest look, gained for Nelly the 

ral estimate of a trig bonny lass. She might have been a rastic belle 
her own class; but Nelly bad been brought up a strict Cameronian, 
trained to avoid trysts and merrymakings. Moreover, the girl was an 
an, had no relations nearer than some Highland cousins in Argyle- 
m9 and had been at service from her thirteenth year. The Misses 
Campbell bad taken her from a respectable farmhouse, where she had 
served seven terms. It was no emall promotion for Nelly, and had not 
been attained without a lengthy negotiation, which was at last concluded 
by a treaty, the special articles of which were, that she should look after | 
the cow and her milk—the Misses Campbell kept bat one crammock— | 
make hay for ber at midsummer, polish the mahogany in the best par- 
lour once a fortnight, spin six cuts of yarn every day, and receive as 
five pounds a year. From these stipulations, it may be observed 
that the honour of Nelly’s office somewhat exceeded its profit. 

The Misses Campbell's incomings, consisted of rent paid in kind for the | 
farm attached to their house—whieh they had let to a wealthy neigh- 
bour, with skill and capital to till it—and also the returns of the flat in 
the Saltmarket, in which a Glasgow merchant bad established himself as | 
their tenant. With such revenues, it could not be expected that their 
housekeeping would be on a liberal scale; but ladies of good family | 
could do with meat on Thursdays and tea on Sundays in thoee times. 
Their black satin gowns had been bought when they visited Edinbargh 
ander the conduct of the'r father, the major, who died before the Ameri- 
can war, and bad required no alteration for fifteen years. Moreover, 
they had the mabogany which Nelly was to polish ; a tea-service of real 
china, left them by their grandmother ; together with a silver tea-pot, 
which saw the light only on occasions of extraordinary state, and was a 
cause of ceaseless anxiety to its fair possessors, on account of the cove- 
tous hands it might attract to their solitary mansion. It has also to be 
noted that the Misses Campbell were remarkably fine spianers ; and prac- 
tised their art with such good effect, that the dealers in lineo-yarn 
throughout the country easily recognised their smooth wiry thread, and 
were willing to give the best price for it, With so many helps and hold- 
ings, the Misses Campbell did not consider themselves poor. If their in- 
comings were small, their expenses were also few. The tenant-farm 
supplied them with oatmeal for the porridge, peat for the fire, and flax 
for spinning ; the Glasgow merchant enabled them to purchase foreign 
luxuries in the sbape of tea and sugar ; and a single field which they had 
retained, supplied the summer grass and winter hay for Nelly’s charge in 
the byre. The provender and the produce were equally well managed. 
They bad their satins for Sundays, and the china and silver tea pot to 
oe from the carefully locked cupboard, when they were visited 
by their nephew the captain. 

The gentleman so called was properly a lieutenant in the preventive 
service. He bad been what is known in Scotland as a ne’er-do-weel, in 
his youth. That was passed, for the nepbew’s age was liitle under his 
aunts’, as will sometimes happen in extensive families, and reformation 
and robriety had come with his discreet days; but he was still a bache- 
or, able to spend more than bis income and perquisites—preventive offi- 

could boast of such things then—and impatiently waiting for the 

of an uncle in Fife, who, as the captain expressed it, “ kept him 

out of his ty’’—a house and farm strongly resembling the estate of 
the Campbells of Partick. 

Life in the latter mansion was a prudent and primitive business; early 
to bed and early to rise were among its chief rules of action, The Misses 
Campbe!! spun in the second parlour, and Nelly ia the kitchen; the 
elder sister, Miss Peggy, superinteuded the dairy, cow house, and oatdoor 
transactions; the youuger, Miss Betty, kept a keen eye on all domestic 
matters, from the making of the barley-broth to the locking up of the 
china. There was an appointed day for the putting on of the kail-pot, 
enother for the kirn, and no extremity of wiod or weather was permitted 
to prevent the ladies and their servants from attending their respective 
kirks every Sunday. The Misses Campbell walked in all the state of 
beaver-hats and pattens to their parish church, as by law established. 
Nelly, with no less regularity, and perbaps more fervour, repaired to an 
old house standing among fields, and inexpensively fitted up as the meet- 

of a Cameronian congregation, who regarded themsélves as the 
lders of the Covenant; spoke of the dominant church as the 
indulged ; and were at once proud of, and edified by, the ministrations 
of an earnest and laborious man, whose grandfather had suffered in the 
Grasemarket. There was little variety, and lees time to feel the want of 
it. Though within a short distance of the busy town of Glasgow, Partick 
House had an out-of-the-world position. Removed from the highway, 
with no neighbours nearer than balf a mile, its news was gathered at kirk 
or market, tor Miss Peggy sometimes attended the latter in the village 
for the purchase of mutton and like rarities. Occasionally, too, a travel- 
ling chapman exchan the gossip of the country tor the very small 

the Misses Campbell made. There were, besides, hall-yearly 
visits to Glasgow, for the purpose of collecting what the ladies called 
their rents. But their chief source of intelligence concerning the great 
world was Captain Campbell, who, being stationed at Greenock, usually 
visited his aunts about once a quarter. His coming created a mighty 
sensation in that quiet household. The state bed-room—the only one in 
use in the second story—was opened and aired for his reception ; the 
china was brought out, the tea-pot exhibited, the best parlour put io 
Occupation ; and Miss Hamilton, a maiden lady of family almost equal 
totbeir own, and with something in the Glasgow Bank, was invited from 
her house in Partick to take tea, and be seen home by the gallant ca 
tain, whose designs in that quarter his aunts considered very discreet. if 
was their fashiovable season. Yet the captain's virit had one unlucky 
effect. He brought them such terrible disclosures of the state of the 
times, how the French were overrunning the world, and would certainly 
invade Scotland—how the Irish were in rebellion, and the Papists were 
determined to ext rpate the Protestants—aud what villainous intentions 
the Radicals of Glasgow had against all loyal subjects and pecple of good 
oak. that the poor sisters felt not only the silver tea pot but their own 
lives in danger ; and they kept a double watch, after the captain’s depar- 
ture, on the doors and windows of their solitary house, which neither 
chapman bor beggar was permitted to enter on - pretext. 

Nily bad the smallest share of these terrors. er work was beavier, 
and her slumber sounder, yet she never concluded operations for the day 
witbout seeing that the outer door of the cow-house—the most accessible 
ay io the rear of the mansion—was securely bolted with two strong 

bars, which made it fast above and below. Nelly, as well as her 
joyers, was most patticular about this duty when the long winter 
nights set in. Her service at Partick House bad commenced in the 
spriog ; but the spring bad worn into sammer, and the summer jato bar- 
vest, the hay bad been gathered in, the dairy duties had been done to 
Miss Peggy's satisfaction, Miss Betty was well pleased with her polishing 
the mabogany, and her execution of the six cuts, and she had been re-en 
d at the November term. The captain paid one of his alarming 

ts about a month after. He came in the middle of the week, remained 
tili Satarday, and yy to returo on the following Friday, as parti- 
cular business called him to Edinburgh ; but never were the captain’s 
tales more full of terror, and be specially dwelt oa the number of Irish 
rebels who had come over to Scotland, partly to avoid the ven of 
} J government, and partly to combine with the Radicals in their wicked 


«f sbouldu’t wonder,”’ he said, “ that some of them would be lurking 
about here : it’s a lonely place. Take my advice: if you see any suepi- 
cious- looking man, disguised like, and as if in hiding. sead word quietly 
to -, Stuart, in Partick, and he'll send some of bis soldiers to look 











It was a troubled time; the towns were full of party agitation, the 
©ontentions of the Whigs and Tories embroiled the rural districts, and 
were heard at fair and market ; the government was jealous of every 
movement in the direction of reform; its sgents and spies were on the 
look-out in every corner ; companies of soldiers were stationed in every 
village ; aod quiet timid people like the Misses Campbell knew not what 
to fear. Nelly’s mind was full of these matters when she retired to rest 
o™ . one oe — the capraiate Gopertann, Her minister had 

Prophetic reflections on the times ; her neigh- 
boars hed given ber 4 


scraps of alarming intelligence from the Glasgow Post ; 
and the night bad set in with « feartul storm irom the north-weee accom 


hing like a suppressed groan, Nelly raised herself, and listened. 
It was not the wind moaning 1n the chimneys, for she heard it again, and, 
at the same time, a low rustling among the hay, which conviuced her 
there was somethiog in the barn. In common with all the peagaatry of 
Scotland, Nelly had heard a good deal about ghaists and bogles. She 
remembered that the cow-bouse door, by which alone entrance could be 
effected to the barn, had been barred for hours, yet she could distinctly 
bear a sound of steps and movements beyond the partition, and the 
groans became louder. Nelly was a brave girl, and bad a good con- 
science. Whatever might be there, she resolved to see it. There was a 
rush-light in the kitchen ; and having lighted it at the embers, carefully 
covered with the peat-ashes for the next day’s fire, sue solemaly com- 
mended herself to the protection of Providence, threw on the readiest of 
her garments, and stepped into the bara with the cold sweat hanging on 
her brow. Ali seemed dark and silent there ; but on closer examination, 
a heap of bay in the further corner was not exactly as she had left it; 
and as she approached nearer, Nelly’s eye caught the dim outline of a 
man’s figure, stretched at his lengto, and balf concealed between the hay 
and the wall. Nelly knew that was no ghaist, but it might be a robber 
in search of the silver tea-pot. There was no use in giving the alarm ; 
the Misses Campbell would be much more terrified than herself; no 
neighbour could bear their united shrieks ; and how many more men 
might be in the barn! While these thoughts passed through her mind, 
Neily became aware that the man bad fixed his eyes on her, and was ris- 
ing, but so slowly, that somethiog must be wrong with him. 

“ Make no noise, and don’t be afraid,” he said ; and his voice sounded 
so low and feeble, that Nelly felt there was little danger to be appre- 
hended from him. “Come near, and let me speak to you. I mean no 
harm to the house, nor anybody in it, but I have nowhere else to go from 
the fearful storm, and have crept ia here. Will you let me stay till the 
morciag ?”’ 

“ For Gade’s sake, sir, what’s the matter wi’ ye?” said Nelly, for she 
now perceived that the man, who was sitting balf up, had the dress and 
appearance of a gentleman, though his clothes were dust aod weather- 
soiled. Nelly also saw that be was young and haadsome ; but bis black 
hair, which be wore without queue or powder, lay in wet masses about 
the face, which want or sickovss had made ghastly pale. 

“ You're a good girl, I think, and wou't betray me,” he said, after a 
long look at her—* so I'll tell you what’s the matter. I'm hiding for 
my life. I was one of the United Irishmen, and the government have set 
a price upon my head. I got over to Glasgow in a fishing-smack from 
Lough Foyle, thinking to be safe there, but the informers are on my 
track. I bave been hiding for a fortnight past in the woods and moors ; 
aud for fear of dyiog with cold, | crept in here. I happen to know the 
house, for a friend§of my father’s once livedinit. Will you befriend me? 
and God will reward you, if I never can.” 

There was a mighty conflict between fear and charity in Nelly’s mind. 
Here was one of the Irish rebels, of whom the captain bad told such ter- 
rible tales, Who knew what confederates he might have ready to mar- 
der the household in their beds, and carry off the silver tea-pot! Yet bis 
drenched torn clothes, and look of want and suffering, went to the 
woman’s heart, as she answered : “ Deed, sir, if ye had ony better friends 
to go till, | would advise you no to stay here; there might be govern- 
ment-men comin’ about the place, and | dinna think ye could be hidden.” 

“ Well, my girl,” said the stranger. evidently guessing with whom he 
had to deal, ** there are two hundred pounds reward for my apprehension ; 
you may get it by betraying me.” 

“1 ne’er beard that the ~- o’blood profited ony that got it, and I 
diona want the like ; but I’m sorry for you, sir, and the night's fearfu’. 
If you would jist come up to this corner, I'll gie ye ane of my blankets, 
and cover ye up till the -  ¥ 

“ God bless you, my girl!” said the stranger, moving up to the ap- 
pointed corner ; and Nelly saw that be was tall as well as handsome, but 
so faint that be could scarcely stand. “For charity’s sake, will you 
give me something to eat? I have tasted nothing for the last two days.” 
Nelly hesitated for a minute. There was little left from uoder lock and 
key in that economical house : some cold porridge, indeed, remained on 
the dresser ; it was not hers to give ; but the man wasstarving. He joy- 
fully accepted the offer; and wheu she stole out of the kitchen, and 
brought him a portion, small enough not to be missed by Miss Betty, the 
reli: bh with which be despatched that unsavoury morsel, convinced the sen- 
sible girl that she had done no wrong. Her next operation was to bring 
a blanket from ber own bed, cover up the stranger with it, and an extra 
layer of hay. “ Now, sir,’ said she, “tak a guid sleep, aad the Lord hae 
a care o’ baith you and me, I'll let you outearly. But you didna tell 
me how you got in?” 

“When the COW-houre door was open, before day-light fell,” said the 
worn-out-man; but his toues were already mingled with the heavy 
breathings of sleep ; and after a careful look round the bara, to see that 
all was safe, Nelly retired to her own chamber. The storm had abated, 
but it was long before she could compose herself to sleep, though now 
pretty sure that there was no danger to the family or the silver tea-pot 
to be apprebended from the strang r. She knew the Misses Campbell 
well enough to be aware that bis coucealment in the bara would bring 
down their deadly displeasure on ber. No protestations would ever per- 
suade them that she had not givea him admittance, and there also lay 
risk and peril to the good name which Nelly valued as the jewel of her 
poverty. She prayed fervently for direction in this great strait, and 
having thus resigned her trouvles to Providence, the houest girl slept 
soundly till daybreak. 

At earliest dawn she was once more in the barn to wake the stranger, 
and send him in search of anotter biding-place, But the snow was lying 
some two feet deep ; the wind still blew keenly from the north-west ; the 
day was straggling faintly through a grim and murky sky ; and the man 
slept so soundly and looked so tired, that Nelly bad not the heart to wake 
him. Where could he go in such weather, and what would become of 
him? All the fears and reckonings of the vious night again came 
over ber, but she could not turn him oat. he more she thought and 
prayed on the subject, according to her pious custom, the more was 
Nelly conviaced that her duty, however difficult and dangerous, was to 
allow him to remain. Having reached this conviction, Nelly took mea- 
sures for his concealment from the inspecting eyes of Miss Peggy. There 
was a stack of straw at the further end of the barn; Nelly bad built it 
with her own bands; and out of the side next the wall she drew out as 
many large sheaves as left a biding place for her uninvited guest, the 
entrance being protected by sundry large bundles of flax piled up for the 
winter's spinning. 

“ Creep in here, sir,”’ she said, after rousing him with a considerable 
shake. “ Miss Peggy ‘ill be comin’ to look after me and the cow; ye can 
lie bere till the snaw an’ the informers gang their ways.” 

The sound sleep and the cold porridge had done wonders for the un- 
lucky man ; his strength seemed partially restored, and bis gratitude to 
Nelly was boundless. He joyfully accepted the shelter offered him in 
the straw-stack, and explained to her that if be could remain concealed 
till the search after him subsided, it was bis hope to get off in one of the 
——— ships then lying at Glasgow, the captain of which was his 
frien 

“ Weel, sir,” said Nelly, “I'll do what Icau to hide you. For your 
ain sake, J’ll warn you to keep quiet. You'll get the biggest half 0’ a’ 
my meals ; I canna steal, you ken ; and as rebellion bas brought you to 
a’ this strait, 1 hope you'll get grace to repent, and live the rest o’ 
“— a loyal subject to your king, and mair particularly to the King 

ra 

It was Providence, in Nelly’s opinion, that kept Miss Peggy so much 
out of the baru and byre that week; the weather was cold, and the 
ladies had by this time a considerable confidence in their maid. The 
days passed with variations of frost and thaw. Nelly made the porridge, 
and milked the cow, and spua her six cuts, as if she had no secret io t 
barn to keep ; bat her compact regarding the biggest half of her meals 
was religiously kept. The stranger grew stronger day by day. The 
warning to keep quiet never had to be repeated, for he knew his danger, 
and only crept out after dark, when all was shut up, to walk in the barn 
by moonlight, for Nelly would allow him no other illumination. She 
sat up, however, to mend his torn clothes ; gave bit ail the shawls and 
blankets she could spare ; leat him her Bible and Psalm-book, to read 
in his solitude ; and occasionally gave him souad, though very short 
lectures on the necessity of amendiog his ways. As most men in similar 
circumstances would do, he promised all sor:s of reformation, and gave 
Nelly abandant thanks. At length, in the fervour of his gratitude, he 
— 3 Para y lama gentleman's son, and if lever recover my position, 

promise to out 

o , sit, you'll promise na sic thing,” said Nelly. ‘“ Promises made 














in danger are seldom — aod maybe you would be na great bar. 
gain for am honest lase. But I'll aye be glad to hear o’ your weel dvia’.” 


| 














business ia Ediaburgh. He had stayed a week longer than he intended, 
and brought a large supply of news concerning the times. He wag re. 
lating part of it as Nelly waited at breakfast next morning, and entered 
into full particulars regarding a young man named Gordon Grey, the 
son of a gentleman of property near Belfast, who had joined the rebelg 
in spite of his family, and after obtaining an ensign’s commission, 
“ There is two hundred pounds reward for bis apprehension,’’ said the 
captain, “ and the search was hot after him about Glasgow. He wag 
some sort of a cousin to your former tenant old Hardy; that is what 
made him hide in the west country, I suppose ; but they think he has 
goue over to Fife now.” 

While the Misses Campbell were giving utterance to their fervent 
hopes that Grey might be taken and brought to justice, Nelly almost 
danced for joy beside the kitchen-fire. She knew be was the man in the 
barn, and the search about Glasgow was over. The stormy weather had 
settled into a hard clear frost; two hours before day next moraing, the 
stranger had eaten the last of her porridge, saved over night for bis sup. 
ply ; and disguised in a complete suit of her everyday clothes, short- 
gown, tartan sbawl, and cap, in which Nelly said he looked “ unco weel,” 
he unbarred the cow-house door for his own exit, heartily shook bands 
with bis most bospitable hostess, made protestations of everlasting grati- 
tude and remembrance—which she cut short with an admonition to 
“ get till America,” and let her hear of his “ weel doin’ ’’—and departed 
on his way to Glasgow. A passing chapman, three days after, told Nelly 
that a sailor bade bim say her cousin was safe down the Clyde, and 
would not doubt land in New York. 

Neliy’s thanksgiving for that deliverance was often renewed ; but time 
passed away, summers and winters weat and came, still fiadiog her in 
the genteel service of the Misses Campbell. The captaia’s news passed 
from rebels and Radicals to the battles and sieges of the great French 
war. It was becoming Nelly’s belief that the man who had promised so 
much would never be beard of more. The thought was not to her satig- 
faction ; she had not forgotten the perilous days and restless nights which 
his safety bad cost her; perhaps the handsome young man was ia her 
memory too ; but what better could be expected from an Irishman and 
arebel? She was musiug over the subject at her wheel one day, when 
a neighbour’s son called to tell her that the postmaster at Partick bad 
an American letter for ber. The Misses Campbell had never been more 
interested in any of their nephew's tales than they were in that startliag 
eveat. Bat when Nelly bad gone for the letter, duly read and consi- 
dered it, she informed them it was from ber lad, and be was “ doin’ 
weel.” The household was kept lively from month to month with those 
American letters to Nelly, till at length one came with a bank-order in 
it, and she announced her determination to“ gang out in the Fuir Nancy,” 
then plying between Glasgow and New York, “and tak her lad, for he 
could na weel come for her.” 

The Misses Campbell were not reconciled to parting with their faithfal 
servant till the good souls learned, by a special disclosure, that Nelly’s 
lad was a gentleman boro, “ bat bad been left a wee to himsel.” Nelly 
got ready, eniled in the Fair Nancy, and arrived safely; bat the letter 
which announced that fact to the ladies she bad served with so much 
credit, also contained the wedding-cards of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Grey. 
Till the end of their days, it puzzled the Misses Campbell and the 
nephew to account for the fact; but when both sisters were gone, and 
the captain was an old man living on his Fife property—when Purtick 
House was pulled down, after falling into great dilapidation, to make 
room for a newer mansion—when times were changed, and the strife 
was over abroad and at home, Gordon Grey, Esquire, and family re- 
turned to their paternal estate near Belfast, and repaid the clemency of 
government by leading a qaiet and useful life. Mr. Grey and his lady 
lived to be an aged pair, acd see their children settled about them, 
They are still remembered with equal respect in the neighbourhood, 
which owes to them many local improvements; and its old people are 
partial to rehearsing the singular history of Nelly Macadam. 
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EXCITEMENT. 

Hardly any feature of modern society is more conspicuous than the 
growing appetite for excitement, and the increasing ingenuity with which 
the means of gratifying it are supplied. Of course, many of the modes 
in which exci‘ement is sougat are pursued in every age, and we are only 
like our forefathers. There will always be a certain amount of persons 
with restless spirit, great physical energy, and a thirst either for per- 
sonal gain or for the success of some cause or party, and they will find 
a vent for their eaergy in some way more or less innocent. Aa English- 
man who joins Garibaldi may probably be in a great measure attracted 
by the pleasure of uaitiog himself to @ band of men doing real fighting in 
a very real sort of way ; and so he follows williagly where hero-worehip 
and love of liberty beckon him, This is the spirit of the Crasaders over 
again, and the passion for joiniag Garibaldi no more shows a peculiar 
love of excitement in this age than joiniag Godfrey de Bouillon showed 
a peculiar love of exciiemeut in the ages of the Crusaders. Much, again, 
of the excitement we see going on is merely due to the fluctuations in 
the corruption of large cities. The demoralization of Paris, for example, 
is said to be on the increase, but we are not aware whether the assertion 
is based on satisfactory evidence. For vice has its ebbs and tides, and 
it often is only coming back to a rock it has left for a time wher it seems 
to be eating away a vew part of the shore. At any rate, it'is not easy 
to believe that the Paris of Louis Napoleon is worse than the Paris of 
the Regent aod Dubois, aad if the excitement of utter depravity takes 
new forms, it can scarcely go to unexampled lengthe. It is now many 
thousand years since men attained as high a point of wickedness as human 
nature will permit. The excitement that is really characteristic of this 
age is the excitement of quiet, respectable, orderly people. The life of 
the decent!y good has more pepper ia it than it used to bave. The an- 
thor of Adam Bede bas drawn a picture of the leisurely life that fifty 
years ago prevailed in remote couatry parts. Such a life would seem 
absolutely without any interest now that we have grown accustomed to 
have our minds acted on by novelty and the desire for a succession of 
noticeable events. A dull day, a stupid evening, a tea-party, the ordi- 
nary sermon of the ordinery curate, early sleeping, dingy streets, dirty 
lanes, are accepted as so many injuries ioflicted on us by an uokiodly fate 
or an jncoosiderate society ; and yet, fifty years ago, the great bulk of 
educated people tovk ull these thiogs as matters of course. They did not 
quarrel with them more than with the coach that went eight miles in the 
hour, or the paper that had news a week old. Now, every dull thing 
must put on a comic face if possible, and every hour and day must have 
its amusement and interest. Baptists are not happy unless they meet in 
companies of fifteen thousand to hear a favourite preacher sell for a 
t pounds the funny, witty, and profound observation that the 
Roman Catholics in Catholic couatries adopt the usages of the Catholic 
religion. Every servant bas ashilling novel under her pillow, aud every 
clerk who gets a holiday takes himself off to Norway or Brittany. La- 
dies, more or less young, go in couples to India, or attract the most de- 
lightfal attention ia Sicilian churches. Those to whom no ridicule can 
attach feel the same yearning for excitement, and long for something to 
happen to them. They want an adventure in a quiet village, a tour 
after their work, a succeseion of books very new and partly true. Not 
to be stupid or dull is the chief aim of every one. 

In a feeling so generally entertained and so openly avowed there is 
sure to be something good. Such feelings are, indeed, without exception 
the signs of a great movement of society, which impels men, without their 
kaowledge, to a new way of thinking and living. The passion for excite- 
ment is one of the frst fruits of growing intellectual activity. Men work 
more and think more, aod this makes them dissatisfied with stapidity. 
Mere repose seems insufficient relaxation. There mast be some expeaditare 
of energy ia a different direction, in order to restore the balaoce of a 
mind that has been made restless by having to exert its powers until they 
are strained. Toe accamulatioa of superficial interests and the attainment 
of superficial knowledge are the most prominent features of moderna soc- 
iety. This is the ineviiable result of what is termed the schoolmaster 
being abroad. Education bas passed from the few to the many, and 
it has accommodated itself to the change. It has become shallow 
because it has become varied, and its variety has to be embraced by feeble 
minds, If any one likes to complain of this and holds up to our admira- 
tion the days when learniog wasin the hands of a few scholars he is 
perfectly at liberty todo so. Educatioa was a much higher thing when 
its area was more limited; bat the extension of its area was a simple 
necessity. Learning gave life to society, and a living society sought to 
extend learniog. Toe going abroad of the schoolmaster is inevitable ; and 
when be goes abroad be inevitably takes with him the wish for learning 
varied and superficial, and the appetite for excitement which is thus fos- 
tered and maiotaiued. If we waut consolation for that which must be, 
we may find consolation for the spread of superficial learaing in the 
growth'of toleration. This is the oue great acquisition of the preseat day 
and it is being attained by the ditfusioa of superficial knowledge. Pre- 
judices have been shaken by the poh Oe 
different things. 1t might perhaps 
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been caught from the example of the really educated who | to get on terms of eqnality. After these delays Lord Coventry, one of , which none but a savage Bavarian wearing the livery of the Pope could 
a 4 tion or keg the difficulties of thought and of facts. But | the steward-, went down to the starier, and ordered the horses to be | age perpetrate. But from the first the desigas of the Sager have 
aseer n 


this is not so. Scepticism demands a temper that will always be alien | bronght to the end of the course, and, after one more attempt, the flag 
to the feelings of the mass of mankind. They are unable to distinguish | was finally lo wered. Sabreur got off with a lead of at least a couple of | = by the vigour and valour of Garibaldi, 
between scepticism and uobelief. But, by having a variety of sup#rficial | lengths, with King of Diamonis secon’, Umpire third, and Buccaneer | ins 


learning presented to them, they get puzzled, and float vaguely from one 


head of thought to another ; and the wish for excitement impels them to | being Stampedo and Cramond. As they traversed the straight before 


n floatiog. They thus drift away from their hereditary hatreds 
cobameuhian aod _: reconciled in a dim way to the thought that other 
pie are floating as vaguely as themeelves in directions slightly dif- 

ot. There is nothing very ennobliog in this and no one can consider 
toleration as the highest flight of the human mind. But it is a gain so 
far as it goes, and we must not quarrel with the manner in which it is 

ttained. 

. While, however, we do not wish to blame the passion for excitement, 
we thiok that any one who reflects seriously may see that daloess, stu- 
pidity, and repose have great advantages, and that an atter absence of 
excitement is sometimes a very good thing. All great minds must have 
time to work in, and the greatest works that mano bas produced have 
been the results of much solitude and seclusion. An ordinary mind will 


not produce great works or feel great thoughts by resting trom excite- | St. Alban’s. and High Treason close rogether in pursuit, At the half 


ment ; but it will place itself in harmony, so far as its capabilities go, 





with the tone of greater minds. Reflection is impossible uoless the miod | eon, and the Wizard pasted the pa'r, St. Alban’s haviog the best of it 


can face the prospect of stupidity. Few persons can reflect all at once. 
They bave ‘o bring themselves, as it were, within the limits of reflec- 


tion ; and to do this they must cease to look for a stimulant in the forced | and foarth; Thormanby was fifth, Ump're s xih, Sweeteauce seventh, 


occurrence of interesting events or the reception of interesting impress 
ions. There is, again, scarcely any way ia which moral strength can be 


so decisively tested and so speedily increased as by facing duivess. In | having passed the post. 


themselves, moral conquests are of very little use. It shows strength of 
resolution not to do the merest trifle if we resolve not to do it. Not to 
eat meat, or not to eat an egg, or to choose a dish we do not like, re- 
quires some moral resolution ; and this is the kind of resolation which 
it is the aim of asceticism to produce. But then the resolution in such 
things ends with itself. When we have rot eaten the egg, we have 
gained nothing except not eating it. And all asceticiem, amidst its con- 
siderable advantages, bas the immeuse drawback of fixing the mind on 
trifles. Not so the moral conquest involved in facing dulness. The re - 
fusal to be excited carries us far beyond the barren triumph of the will. 
Repose bas its own intrinsic gaiv. It calms the mind and allows it to 
turn back upon itself, and gives that interest in the highest problems of 
human | fe which fades away wheo the mind is constautly occupied, 

What is dull and stupid to one person will not be so to another, and 
therefore it is hard to choose an example which will be generally admit- 
ted. But probably there are a large number of persons who would agree 
that about the dullest thing going is to take a slow promenade through 
the familiar streets of a litle watering-place, with the prospect of re 
turning to seaside lodgings. Let us suppose that to any particular per- 
son thie is the acme of stupidity, worse than sermons, or musical tea- 
parties, or puos. If he likes to think so, the very stupidity may be a 
gain to him. It will, as we have said, nurse his powers of reflection, and 
it will also increase his sympathies with other men, and quicken bis an- 
derstanding of human life. It must always be remembered that the 
mass of buman beings are stupid, and Jead very dull lives. To go up 
and down the streets of a watering-place is up to the average of buman 
felicity, and demands an exertion of the mind quite up to the average of 
the human iotellect. We want excitement, because we long to escape 
from the average lot of man, and to separate ourselves from our fellows. 
But we bave had too much excitement when we really cut ourselves off 
in fancy from other men, and the best way is to return voluntarily to 
dulness. We are then at home again with man as he is made to be on 
this earth. Regeot-street is not the type of human existence —it is not 
even the type of London existence. One of those very quiet, brown, and 
ugly streets that lead out of Fitzroy-equare comes much nearer to the 
true type. The traveller who is under the influence of a desire for ex- 
citement thinks them dingy and painfully uniotere ting. And yet fami- 
lies go on there, some respectably, others not altogether respectably. 
The people there learn to be satisfied with the look of the street—they 
acquiesce in the dulness that surrounds them. There is no squalor, and 
no brightness. We do not find our pity awakened, or our benevolence 
appealed to—it is only that the thought is borne bome to us that life 
there must be very prosaic. And life is prosaic to the millions who la- 
bour for the few, and the best picture, or at least a very instructive pic- 
ture of human life is presented in those places where dingy dulness pre- 
vails, and whence poetry and gaiety seem to have fled for ever. 

It is ouly by resting from excitement, by going literally or metaphori- 
cally through dingy streets, that we can really enjoy excitement. For, 
in most mea, the kind of thing that exci‘es us is apt to become more and 
more of a questionable ch ter. It is very bard, for example, to pre- 
serve a relish for poetry after middle life bas begun. When we know 
our own lot, we can no longer indulge in the dreams of hope, and poe- 
try ceases to bear the p y 1 ieeti - 
also deadens the iaterest of 








otep 
passages which once charmed us, and we 
scarcely pause to revive the recollection of impressions which it seems 
impossible to renew. Fortunately, however, almost all persons read 
poetry at first much too quickly, and therefore, by taking a far 
jarger time to stady it, they can sea ings in it, or suggest applica- 
tions of it, which escaped them in their younger days. Dualaess—that is, 
the absence of causes of excitement—enables and disposes them to do 
this. There is plenty of time at a deplorable little seaside village to 
think what the poet meant, and whether be was right, and whether what 
he eaid was worth saying, and whether findiaog out what be meant is 
worth the trouble. Thus we get an after harvest of youthful impressions, 
and although the second harvest has little of the pleasure of the first, it 
is much better than having no crop at all, and acquiescing coutentedly 
in the decay of all public feeling. Without poetical feeling few of the 
sources of excitement are exciting. What is architecture, or painting, or 
scenery—what are all the things for which travellers ran over Europe— 
unless the mind can relish them? It is very hard to maiotaio any relish 
for them. We soon pass to secondary sources of emotion. We do not 
care for painting, but for the history of painting, and the technical value 
of the picture. We do not care for the architecture, but only for the 
though: that so much architecture has been seen. We do not care for 
the scenery, but only for the condition of body which enables us to do a 
certain amount of walking among mountains. To go beyond these ordi- 
nary aod trivial feelings we mu-t retaia and encourage our sense of all 
that is poetical and bas been expressed by the great teachers of men ; 
“i it is not excitement, but the absence of excitement, that enables us 
0 this. 





<p 
THE GREAT ST. LEGER OF THE PRESENT YEAR. 
The St. Leger Stakes of 25 sovs. each, for 3-yr-olds; colts, &st. 7lb. ; 
fillies, 8 t. 2Ib. ; the second to receive 100 sovs. out of the -takes. St. 
Leger course. About one mile, six furlong, and 132 yard:. 168 


Bubs. 
Lord Ailesbury’s St. Alban’s, by Stockwell, 8t. 7Ib. (L. Snowdon).... 1 
Mr. Jaque-’s High Treason, by Mildew, Sst. 7lb. (Bullock).......... 2 


Mr. A. N chol’s The Wizard, by West Australian, 8st. 7lb. (Aldcroft).. 3 | he industry and prosperity of France can alone be fostered. 


Lord Zetland’s Sabreur, by Volt geur, 8-t. 71Ib. (J. O-borne)....-...-. 
Lord Annesiey’s Sweetsauce, by Sweetmeat, 8-t. 7lb. (Charlton) ; Sir W. 


fourth, St. Alban’s fifth, heading the remainder of the field, the two last 


reaching the Bawtry toro, Sweetsance rushed throagh his horses and 
took up bis place next Sabreur. Umpire go ng in th'rd, and St. Alban’s 
fourth; Hi:h Treason’s and Thormanby’s colours showing next; close 


the Two-year-old post, with Buccaneer and Thormanby running side by 
sde third and fourtb, St. Alban’s having been eased by Snowden, and 
pulling into the fifth place. On coming past the Red House, the first lot 
took close order, Sabreur, Sweetsauce, Thormanby, St. Alban’s, Umpire, 
aod High Trea-on being ia the van, aid next, in close pursuit, were the 
Wizard, the Rap, and Wallace, Stampedo and Cramond s’ill toiliag on in 
the rear. As they rounded the beod in'o the s'raight, Umpire weat up 
to Sabreor, and loud shouts were raised of “‘ The Americaa wins,”’ and 
the pair raced side by side to the distance, with Thormanby, the Wizard, 


distaoce Sabreur and Umpire were beaten, and St. Alban’s, High Trea- 


from this poiot, and comiog in an easy wioner by a length and a half; 
a neck between the second and third, two leng'hs between the third 


Kiog of Diamonds eighth, the Rap, Wallace, Winto», and Cramood were 
next, Cambordo avd Stampedo bringing up the rear, the latter not 


—— 


PAYING DEAR FOR THE WHISTLE. 
HIGH RENTS IN PARIS. 


The question of rents has been, as you are aware, for some years past 
—and never more than at present—one of strong interest and great im- 
portance to Parisians of all classes. The enormous rise, progressive and sus- 
tained, that has taken place in this serious item of everybody’s expendi- 
ture bas caused positive consternation, and has materially affected the 
comforts and arranzements of a vast number of families. Persons of 
fixed income-, who had previously occupied comfortable apartments at 
moderate elevations, have found themselves compelled to increase the 
number of their stories and diminish tht of their rooms ; and, unfortu- 
nately, in such cases, increased height is anything but compensation for 
diminished breadth and length. Commercial and professional people would 
probably not have complained of the rise in rents had they been able to 
note the corresponding one in their profits, but in the great majority of 
instances the contrary was the cas». Every class complained, and still 
complains, except the fortunate house ownes, who are inexorable in 
their augmentations, whereby they have amassed upon their heads an 
amount of odium whic) on'y a very well filled purs» can counterbalance». 
Every exp di nt has b en resorted to by the unfortunate rentpayers to 
lighten theic feesh and heavy burdens. Some have borne with righs and 
murmurs an undesired elevation to cramp-d quarters; others, used to 
dwell in gay streets and pleas:nt neizhbourhoods, have retreated to the 
dull parlieus of the Temple, or to the plebei-n »ssociation of the faubourgs; 
others, again, who were bound to Paris only by habit and preference, 
have wrenched asunder those ties, and fled to provincial towns. The 
evil and suffering has not been confin:d to the m ddle and bigher classes ; 
te lower ones have suffered in their degree, and have been compelled to 
retreat to long di-tances from the place of their daily toils, or to cont-nt 
themselves with close, uncomfortable, and o'ten unbealthy crits. The 
whole quest'o» was too serious a one not to set many pens to work, and 
numerous are the newspaper art’cles and pamphlets that have beea de- 
voted to the subjects ; for the rise bas not been one of 20, or 40, or 50 
per cent. That might be borne ; but rents have doubled, and in some 
cases trebled, within a very few years,—since the fall, in short, of that 
shocking old monarch, Louis Philippe, whose barsh rule I suspect that 
not a few Frenchmen look back to with regret. The rise, in short, has 
been one of the blessing**that have come in the train of the second em- 
pire. Among other writers, Mr. A. We 1! has busied himeelf with the to- 
pic, and a recent pamphlet, of bis, entitle, Qu’est ce que le Propriétaire d'une 
Maison 4 Paris ? which had been preced d ty one c.lled Paris Inhabitable, 
attracted a good dea! of attention, end elicited a number of letters. To 
one of these, from a houseowner, Mr. Weill bas just published a reply, 
from which I extract some rather curious, and, I have no doubt, perfectly 
true statements :— 


with them were the Winton and the Wizard, Sabreur held his lead to | feared to moot. = 


inscrutable. When Sicily rose, and the rig my troops were ex- 
e Parisian press were 

tructed to revive the idea of a Federation, in which Naples should be 
rved to the Bourbon, and any one—the Count of Syracuse, the 


Prince Trani, a plebeian, so long as he is not a real Italian Liberal— 


might have the Sicilian crown. Such was undisguisedly the language of 
the French journalists, and pamphlets went even further, advocating 
plans which the organs of the Gover t as they are— 








This was distinctly the line of condact adopted by Louis Napoleon. 
It seemed as though he dreaded, like another Frankenstein, the revolution, 
the work of bis own creation ; or that he was jealous of the triumphs and 
ovations of the modern Epaminondas. Still, he trembled to intervene, 
though his myrmidons of the press gave vent to mali t insinuations, 
aod professed a seasonable terror for the results of the insurrection, 
France has as yet only stood by and affected an indifference which she 
really does not feel. Now the kingdom of Naples, with one voice, has 
declared in favour of annexation, and Garibaldi has marched alone and 
unguarded into the midst of the capital, whilst the wretched outcast 
monarch lingers at Gaeta before giving the word of command which shall 
bear him away for ever from bis country and his crown. At this junc- 
ture it is that we hear the bilious Grandguillot blowing bis blast against 
the further progress of the revoiution. He cautions Sardivia not to take 
advantage of the rebellion in the States of the Church, and preaches to 
Count Cavour a homily on international law. Just as Victor Emmanuel 
is about to pluck the brand from the burning, the band of a French jour- 
nalist is put forth to arrest him ; just as the desolate districts of Peragia 
and Ancona are about to be rescued from the infamous tyranny of the 
Pope, this back-stairs agency reappears on the stage to extinguish with its 
breath the flame of patriotism in those provinces. 

* * * * Notwithetandiag the morbid rhapsodies of M. Granguillot 
we cannot believe that Louis Napoleon would venture to risk the popu- 
larity he has acquired as the friend of Italy, by thwarting her patriots 
in their effort to seize the fruits of their splendid and immortal victories.— 
London Daily Telegraph, Sept. 12. 

—— 
PRESIDENT-MAKING IN AMERICA. 

It is not often that we care to cite our London journalists when they 
stumble upon the local affairs of this country. It strikes us, however, 
that there is a general interest attaching to the extract that follows, al- 
together apart from the excitements of the pending contest. By way, 
moreover, of divesting the views here presented of any semblance of 
partisanship, we purposely omit the name of one of the candidates which 
occurs in the opening paragraph. 


The American newspapers assure us that the oldest politicians of the 
United States remember no such Presidential election as that which is 
now close at hand. On all former occasions each party bas f-lt certain 
of the success of its own candidate ; bat the peculiarity of the present 
contest is, that not a single one of the contending factions professes abse- 
lute confidence in its own prospects. All this uocertainty arises from 
that necessity for obtaining an absolute majority which isa first principle 
of political action in the United States. More than an exact half of the 
Presidential Electors chosen by the people must anite in ‘avour of some 
one name, or else the election devolves on the House of Representatives. 
It is extremely improbable that the requisite number of votes will be ob- 
tained by Mr. * * * * the candidate whose chances of success are far 
the greatest ; and if the expected result follows in the shape of an elec- 
tion by the Representatives, the whole question is delivered over to in- 
trigue, personal influence, and perhaps corruption. A body of gentle- 
men which bad to manceuvre for the best part of two months before it 
could choose a Speaker, is not likely to be more speedy or straight- 
ot eg in the formidable daty of electing a Chief Maglotrate tor the 

nion. 

The miscarriage of certain provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States forms a curious subject. One euch failure is brought ioto very 
conspicuous prominence by he pending election. There is 00 doubt that 
the College of Presiden'al Electors provided for ia the Con-t tution was 
intended by the found-rs of the Republic to be an active an! sub-tantial, 
and not a merely forma! iistitu'ion. The people, voting wih sach saf- 
frage as the laws of each S:ate allowed, were to select a number of per- 
sons possessing weig)t, st tion, and character; and there gentlemen, 
after deliberating among th~mselves, to choose the best man in the 








“T am not speaking of new houses, or houses purchased within the 
last year, which, nevertheless, although bouzht at fabulous prices, yield 
6 or 7 percent. I speak of old houses—that is to say, of seven-eighths 
of the houses of Paris. Now, here is what | find on investigation, and 1 
am ready to designate the houses I refer to :—Properties in the centre of 


Paris..parchased unier the restoration for 100.000f. capital, now yiell 
100,000f. interest. There are some at 400 0008 whieh im 300,000F 
a year, and which, made the most of—that is to say, depriving the inha- 
bitants of air and light, as do all the architects of the present day— 
would certainly yield 100 per cent. Houses purchased in Louis Philippe’s 
time yield, with old leases, 30 per cent., and withoat, 40 to 50 per ceat, 

Close to me, a house bought in 1847 for 100,000f., brings in 30,000f. a year, 
with a shop let on lease at 2,500f., and which, when the lease is out, will 
not be let for less than 7,000f. Another house purchased for 240,000f., is 
for sale. The price demanded is 1,000,000f. The ground of the court 

yard alone is worth 500,000f, but, besides that, the house as it stands 
brings 50,000f. a year, and is worth about 120,000f. at present prices. 1 
do not speak of houses boaght in 1848.” (When payment of rent was 
refused by tenants, and property was frightfully deprec’ated.) “It is 
fabulous. All the houses bought from 1841 to 1855 bring in 20 to 25 per 
cent. in the centre of Paris and even in the Faubourg St. Germain.” 

At the same time with this letter appears another from an English law- 
yer in Paris, who says that,'to his knowledge, at least 100 English 


cited. English people used to take up their abode in Paris because 
found it cheaper than London. There was a sufficient difference a few 
years ago bet ween the expense of the two cities to render Paris a desira- 


could get on here with less rigid economy than in London, and with 


probably the dearest capital in Europe.—Paris Letter, Sept. 16. 
— 
THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


clares that in his eyes ber works are as beautiful as crowns of laurel. 
The officious journalists at Paris contend that the aggression of Pied- 
mont upon the territories of the Pope cannot be endured, whilst their 
Emperor pronounces in favour of that universal tranquillity by which 
M. Grand- 


4 | guillot, that prophet of evil, affirms that the different Powers of Earope 


have pet a check upon the free action of the King of Italy, and forbad 


Booth’s Stampedo, by Alarm, 8-t. 7Jb. (A. Day); Mr. W.8. Crawfurd’s | Bim to seize the opportunities the last few weeks have prepared for him, 
Winton, by the Flying Dutchman, 8-t. 7]b. Walks ; Mr. R. Ten Broeck’s whilst his {¢ted master delivers a florid address to the citizens of the 


Umpire, 8:t. 7lb. (G. Fordham) ; Mr. T. Daw:on’s Wallace, by Malcolm, 
$:t. 7Tib. (Challoner); Mr. l’Anson’s Cramond, by Andover. 8 t. 7Ib. 


Phocian colony. in which he confesses that the circumstances of the day 
are favourable to the development of the “ noble and the usefal,” and 


(Within.ton) ; Mr. Merry’s Thormanby, by Melbourne or Windhound, | tB4t @ truce to war is the express wish of the world. Why should the 
8st. 7lb, (Custance) ; Lord Port mouths Buceaneer, by Wild Da) rel], | 8tibblers of these semi-official papers strive to mar the harmony of Ea- 


Sst. 7b. (J. Goater) ; Baron Roth child's King of Diamonds, 8st. 71». (H. 


Grimshaw) ; Mr. Tute’s The Rap, by We-t Austral an, 8+t. 71b. (J. Snow- | Menaced just at the 


den) ; tir J. Strickland’s Camburdo, 8-t. 7Ib. (Mr. G. 8. Thompson ) 


rope by these ill-timed, ominous croakiogs? Why should Italy be 
t when the tion of her —— 
is about to be effected, if “all is peace?” Trae it is that the Emperor 





Betting—5 to 2 agst Thormanby, 100 to 30 agst Sabreur,5 to 1 ¢ | in bis magniloquent speech does not forget the sword when he speaks of 
The W zari, 8 to 1 agst St. Alban’s, 10 to 1 ont Umpire, 100 “a 7 ane the loom ; that if he exhorts the Marseillese to be industrious and eoter- 


Sweetsauce, 25 to 1 aust Winton, 1,000 to 30 esch agst High Treason and 


Wa'lace, 50 to 1 agst Buccaneer, and 100 to 1 against Cramond, The 


Pope, King of Diamonde, and Stampedo. 
THE RACE. 


_ With adm'rable punctuality the hor-es were got under order, the pre- | Throughout the Sicilian and N: 
liminary canters as usual excit ng much attent on, and a loud buzz was degree of hesitation which, notwith 
cent up by the speciators as the cilferent favour tes pa-sed the Grand 


rance bears the olive branch in one hand, she carries also in the other a 
weapon of defence and offence. This double current of ideas, we believe, 
is constantly flowing through the Imperial mind, and it is that which 
gives to Napoleon’s policy the appearance of limping and indecision. 

lit paigus he has exhibited a 
ding bis pr d promise of 
non intervention, bas shadowed though it has not checked the enthusiasm 








Stand. Mr. Mar-hall, of Northampton, the spec ally #ppo nted starter, | and success of the Italian insurgents. 


led the competitors past the enclosure in the following or er,—Buccaneer, 


Were the Emperor of the Freoch sincere in bis advocacy of the inde- 


Stampeto. Camborvo. High Trea-on, Umpire, Sweetsance, Cramond. pendence of the Peninsula would be have thrown so many obstacles in 


King of Diamonds, Sabrear, Thormanby. St. Alban’s, Wallace, the Rap. 


, | the path of the patriots? It would be but fur him to express his hearty 


Winton, and the Wizard. They were got into tolerably clo e order, when sympathy witb Sardinia in the cause which be himself iaaugurated on the 
the Wizard broke away, and ran a short d stance befure he stopped. A | field of Magenta, and the apprehensions and doubts of all parties would 


eecond attempt to get them off was attended by no better result, for High 


_—— King of Diamonds, and the W z.rd, thre» the ranks into di-or 


, and Stampedo, standing some lenvths in the rear, woull not ap- | cou aud perseverance, 
proach his horse-, when a man, stick in hand, led h m into the rack. 4 ou 





another aitempt to get them away Umpire could not be preva.led upon 


now prowis about the cities of the Umbria, committing acts 





Union for President. Strange as it may seem, Wasington, Jeffer-on, 
Hamilton, and Adams n-ver contemplated the choice of Presideut by 
universal suffrage. Not only was universal suffrage, exc pt in afew 
States, uokoown ir their day, but there was a'so a body interposed ba- 
tween the people and the ultimate election, which the statesmen of the 
last gentary conridere | so b+ @ sufficient eafeguard against the caprice 
and ignorance of a multitudinous constituency. There never was an in- 
st tation, however, which more completely disappointed the expectations 
of its authors, Expt on one occasion, it never entered the mind 
of the Electoral College even to think of puttiog ivto exercise ite 
undoubted powers. From the very first, the Electors were satisfied to 
regard them:elves as m»rely delegated by the people to nominate a par- 
ticular person. Perbaps this mi-construction of their func ions was ori- 
ginally caused by the ace'den‘al circumstance that there were two or 
three great mea in the Uuited States who conspicuously represented the 
principal shades of opinion which divided the country. 

No eet of Presidential electors could have dreamed of naming anybody 
but Washington to the first two Presidencies ; and, when more demo- 
cratic opinions began to prevail, no electoral college with a general de- 
mocratic bias could have giren its vote to anybody but Jefferson. At all 
events, it became the confirmed practice in the United States for the 
Electors to be distinctly chosen, and to consider themselves distinotly 


families here, bave been obliged to leave by the enormous increase of chosen, as simple nominees. Very few vesti of the original scheme 
rents. Many other might probably be aided to the hundred ane 
ey 


of the Constitution can now be detected. The je, however, in the 
various States still vote, not directly for a P. ot, bat for a list of 
Presidential Electors, though the list has become a mere “ ticket,” and 
the greater part of the persons named on it have never even been heard 


ble residence to English families of limited income. They ‘ound they of by the immense mojority of American citizens, And another pre- 


vision of the fundamental law, the devolution of the choice—in a cer- 


“ - : A . | tain contingency, on the House of Representatives—is somewhat un- 
more enjoyment of life. The same is certainly not the case now. Paris 
is at present unquestionably a dearer place than London ; indeed, it is meaning, unless the domicaat ides is seized. At Gret sight, it is difloalt 


to understand why the Lower House of the Congress should be thas ho- 
noured. Why not the entire Congress—i.¢., the Senate.and Representa- 
tives together? When, however, one com that the object of 
the Constitution was to give the election to an independent body chosen 
by the people, it becomes easy to understand the substitution, in a par- 


Louis Napoleon dilates at Marseilles on the blessings of Peace, and de- | ticular event, of the House of Representatives for the Electoral College. 


The Lower House of Congress, thoogh not chosen in exactly the same 
way as the College of Electors, is the one political assembly which has 
the closest affinity to it, both in respect of its composition and of the 
priociples on which it is elected. Hence, the Electoral Colleg? faili 

to come to a conclusive result, it was natural enough that the duty show 

be transferred to another political body which might be assumed to be 
composed of persons haviog the confidence of the people. py 

a 
THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 

We have lately received news from Taranaki, of a very disastrous 
character, which will raise the spirits of the Maoris, and, I f:ar, indefi- 
nitely protract the war. The troops have been defeated with a loss of 26 
killed and 32 badly woanded, out of a force of 347 eagaged. The native 
loss was severe—said to be 150, but the troops engaged were polled 
to retreat, leaving their dead to be buried by the enemy, the victory thas 
being —r) with the natives. The following details have reached us 
by the way of Sydney, through our steamship Vicloria, seat to Sydaey 


Oa the 23d of Jane a recoonoitering party of 50 soldiers of the 40th 
Regiment, under Capt. Messenger, was fired upon by a large body of na- 
tives. The troops retreated, keeping up a steady fire in retura, 
natives pursued bat were ultimately dispersed by the shell from the camp. 
Upon this an attack on the Paketakanese Pab, in the Waitara Valley, 
was determined on. - well cmscin ettee som ten 
consisting of the grenadier light com t imen 
under Cone. Richerds ; 60 sailors under Fist Lieut. Battiscombe, of = 
Peorus; and a body of Artillery, under Lieut, M hieo. Major 
Neleoo, of the 40ub, and Capt, Seymour of the Pelorus, formed part of 
the division. 

The attack was made on the morning of the 27th of June, and was 
commenced by the Artillery. A breach was soon made in the wooden 





me he reminds them of Toulon; and declares that if the Geuius of | aod Melbourne for reinforcements. 


instantly vanish. Those who now hang back or predict evil, and etrive | walls (for euch they are) of the pah. Orders were then given to assault. 

to discourage the glorious energy of the insurgents, would commend their 

and accept as their motto the watchword 

* Advance ;” would press forward to meet tbe mercenary foreigoer who | breach the natives started up in great force, armed witb double- 
ferocity 


The troops advanced with fixed bayonets; the natives lay concealed in 
trenches, according to their custom, and when the came up to the 


and stag~ 








guns, and poured upon the troops a murderous fire, whicl shook 
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the advancing colamn. 
up, aud then commenced 
Queen’s troops sustained an anequal fight against overpowering nu 


tinued. Colonel Gold with a reserve of 300 meo, was close at band. T 
unequal struggle was maintained for the length 
in the hope of reinforcemente. None, however, 
son at leogth ordered a retreat which was steadily conducted in the fa 
of a bot of natives, who were effectually kept in check by the Artille 


throwing among the mrounds of grape, which cut a lane through the Maori 


ranks, and compe!led them to give 


the pursuit. 
officers engaged were :—Nav 


Brigade, First Lieut. Battiscom’ 


al 


and Mid-hipmen Wadlow and Garnett ; Royal Marioe Artillery, Lieut. 
Morris; Royal Eogineers, Lieat. Mould; Royal Artillery, Lieut, Mac- 


naughten ; 40th Regt., Major Nelson, who commanded, Lieut. Broo 


S ed), Lieats, Dowman, Jackson, and Rees, Eosiga and Adjt. Whelan. 
casualties were—Of the 40th Regt., killed and wounded, 46 ; Naval 
Brigade, 10 ; Royal Artillery, 5 ; total, 61, of whom 29 were killed and 


32 wounded, many of the latier having since died. Lieut. Brooke of t 
40th, sold his 1 fe dearly in hand-to-baod conflict, killing four or fi 


Maoris. He fell only when his sword arm was helplessly wounded, After 
their victory the Maoris refased to give up the dead and wounded, but 
It was sub- 
Some wounded men crept 
back to the camp in the course of the night, and reported that the natives 
were actively enzaged in strengthening their position, aud that they were 


said the 
sequent 


had buried some of the dead and would bury all, 
ascertained that they had done so. 


ly 


much elated by their victory. 


The conduct of Colonel Gold is severely censured in the accounts 
It is true we bave not as yet his explanation, 
bat it is difficult to conjecture what excuse he can make for abstaining 


which have reached us. 


from advancing with bis reserve of 300 men, by which he mi 
converted a defeat, disgraceful only to bim, into a victory. 


ht ha 


fi 


anima! courage, but I fear it will be found that he is deficient in bo 
judgment and evergy, and on this, as well as on a former occasion, 


got bewildered by bis difficult position. One account says, “One man 
It was an en- 
larged repetition of Waireka. Succour was needed, and it was with- 
held ” 


there was who could bave made this a decisive victory. 


No time has been lost in sending reinforcements to Taranaki, Abo 


250 men bad been sent from Auckland before the Victoria sailed, besides 


H. M.’s ship Cordelia, Capt. Vernon, with Commodore Loring on board, 
The additional force will consist of one company of the 65th, 50 Marines, 
uoder Licut. Brett ; 75 men from the /ris, ander Lieut. Hume ; 30 men 
with two heavy gune, from the Vicloria, under Lieut, Woods, together 


with ihe Cordelia’s crew. 


Immediately on the receipt of the despatches General Pratt, command- 
the forces in Australia, determined to proceed to the seat of war with 
About 700 men have already been spared 
from the troops quartered in Victoria, New South Wales, and Tasmania, 
and ihe head-quarters will now be removed to New Zealand. The Ge- 
neral bas already sailed, and will probably arrive about the last day of 
this month. The remainder of the troops have followed, or will follow 
without delay. Capt. Pasley, of the Engineers, who has been here for 
ity, and was about to return to England, bas 
Our volunteers, admirably 


at 


the force at his disposal. 


some years ia a civil capac 





ied the General. 


a Pp 
trained by Lieut.-Col. Dean Pitt, are doing gerrison duty, and | believ: 


it need be, some 400 or 500 of them would readily volunteer for active 
The first departure of the troops was within 
10 days from the receipt of the deepatches. On General Pratt’s arrival 
it is probable that Col. Gold, of the 65th, will be deprived of bis sword 
and broaght to a geaeral court-martial, as there will then be field officers 


service in New Zealand. 


in sufficient number to try bim. 


I now add a few particulars, gleaned from subsequent accounta. 
Capt. Seymour, of the P 


fines 


smooth bores at close quarters. It was the opicion of many military me 


that the Maoris would not stand before the bayonet. They have taught 
as another lesson. They meet the bayonet with the tomahawk, and 
fought band to band like soldiers of the Middle Ages, before the use of 
mong our troops many acts of signal bravery are re- 
conduct of the force engaged will add lustre to the cha- 
racter of the British soldier and sailor. The Maoris attacked the Artil- 
lery at their guns, and killed two or three, but were beaten off. The 
canister and grape did great execution. I believe the despatches go by 

will most likely be made public. The newspapers will 


series 


this mail, 
furnish otber details, 


Though I am not unacquainted with the native mind and character, 
and know something of the relations and conuections, and also the feuds 
of the native tribes, it is very difficult to speculate on the effect of this 
reverse. Governor Fitzroy was undoubtedly afraid of the natives, and 
they soon found it out. I do not mean that he was not a brave man, for 


I believe he was ; but be bad an exaggerated notion of native power an 


our weakoess, and on many occasions he allowed them to see it. Go- 
vernor Grey followed, and, although his judgment was better, his policy 
was very relf-regarding. His whole aim was to keep matters smooth and 
wiet uotil he could effect an “adroit escape’’ to a better Government. 
any of the Maoris took this for a sense of weakness, and there is no 
Goubt that they beld, and still hold, our fighting capacity in great con- 
tempt. I kuow it to be the fact that for the last eighteen years there 
ged to measure 
party has gathered strength of late. The feeling 
gi, it has helped the Kiog movement, and, under 
the intoxication of victory, 1 shall not be surprised if both the King 
movement and Wirimi Kingi’s land quarrels merge in the desire to mea- 
t be the case, the war will become a war of 
races, modified, however, by the attachment of some of the tribes to us. 
1 think the Nga Pui, io the north, and the Nga-te-awa, in the south, will 
remain attached to us, but the future conduct of the Waikattos and kin- 
dred tribes cannot as yet be foreseen. Te Whero-Whero, latterly called 
‘otatan, the Maori King, is dead. It is not koown as yet whether the 
King party will set up a successor, or suffer the movement to slumber, or 
await the result of this war; but even this event will tend to impart to 


have been many natives, rash and youthful mea, who lon, 
strength with us. This 
bas helped Wirimi Kio 


sure strength with us. If 


the war the character I have mentioned—namely, a war of races. 


In ove respect our disaster will produce a good result. The Governor 
is surrounded by many whose sympathy, just on some grounds, has 
encourage the natives in their resistance of our authority. 

This would have continued had the Maoris been often worsted. But this 
Gecided success of the natives will arm all our instincts against them. 
nd cut from uoder their feet, and the 

ly universal that we must subdue the na- 
the supremacy of the Crown. This has now become 


It is stated among military circles that General Pratt “ intends to set- 
tle the question in six weeks.” I hope he bas not committed himself to 
80 idle a boast. The war cannot now be settled evea by one signal vic- 
tory. A succession of successes, leading to a conviction in the native 
mind that we mast succeed, can alone bring about a lasting peace. The 
sentiment of the Australian colonies is now almost universally enlisted 
in the cause of the New Zealand settlers, and there is hardly any sacri- 
fice which would not be made to promote the complete establishment of 
the Queen’s authority, founded as it is on discovery and occupation, and 
confirmed by the treaty of Wai-tangi. The war may be protracted. It 
must be ruinous to many of the settlers, but not more so than the vacil- 
been. Ultimately, no one can doubt the re- 


tended to 


The sympathizers will find the 
conviction is becoming pract 
tives and 


an instinct. 


lating policy of years bas 
enlt--Corvan. London Times, Melbourne, July 26. 


The Times of the 14th inst., thus closes an editorial article on the sub- 


It is gratifying, on the other hand, to bear of the prompt 
made b 
land. x 


t-Col. Leslie and 210 officers and men of the 40:h Reg 
Gen. Pratt, Commander-in Chief of H. M’s. Forces in A 


" 


Still they steadily advanced ; the natives 
a hand-to band fight, in which the 
mbers 
with heroic courage. For four hours and a-balf the contest was con- 


of time above mentioned 
arrived, and Major Nel- 


tis said 
that be was hissed by bis own men of the 65th when ordering a retreat. 
It is impossible to believe that an old officer of bis standing wants mere 


clorus, was present at the attack, and was 
wounded, but not severely. Some white-skinned scoandrel was with the 
enemy directing them, but escaped hanging by getting shot. The na- 
tives were observed to dispense with the ramrod in loading, their balls 

easily down their guns, the butts of which they struck two or three 
on the ground. This practice saves time, aud answers well with 


the colonies of Victoria and Sydaey to the appeals of New Zea- 
© sooner was the disaster known at Melbourne than “ immediate 
help for New Zealand was resolved upon, and on the 18th of July the 
fast steamebip Civy of Hobart was despatched for New Plymoath, carrying 
Lieu iment, Major- 


“little wars.” 
—_ 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 
(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE “ ALBION.’’) 


he 


~ a speedy triamph of the constitutional cause looked so favourable as at 
this moment. Yet there is mach to be accomplished. 

Since ihe repulse of Miramon, at “las Barrancas,” near Gnadalaxara, 
another and most eomplete victory has been gained over that General by 
the Liberal troops, at Silao, About mid day, on the 9th inst., the two 
armies came in sight of each other, and about one o'clock drew suffi- 
ciently near to exchange a few random shots, which ceased with the de- 
cline of day, both parties remainiog in the same position. Under cover 
of the night the Constitutionalists managed to approach and place d very 
powerful battery in & maize field at within three huodred yards of the 
guns of Miramon, and, by a rapid, and as it afterwards turned out well 
concerted movement succeeded in flanking his position. Day dawned on 
the 10th with a fire from the Miramon Camp, and upon the same point 
which had drawn bis attention the previous evening and where he ima- 
gined the whole force of the Liberals stillremained. Scarcely, however, 
had that General discharged ten shots than the Battery from the maize 
field, under the command of General Ortega, opened such a deadly fire 
upon Miramon’s columns as threw them into confusion beyoud all con- 
trol, and ended in the course of half an hour in the capture of everything 
on the field, cannon, baggage, money, &c., &c., and one thousand seven 
hundred prisoners, including seventy officers. Most of the rank and file 
i liately volunteered service with the Liberals, and all the officers 
who were not implicated in the atrocities of Tacubaya were set at liberty 
by General Ortega. The City of Oaxaca has likewise been taken by the 
Liberals, Cobos, a Spaniard who was in command, narrowly escaping 
with his life. 

On the other hand Gen. Vicario, one of the Church party, fell suddenly 
upon the troops of the South under Doa Diego Alvarez, taking from bim 
several pieces of cannon, baggage, waggons, &c., &c., and four hundred 
prisoners who, after capitulating as prisoners of war, were all put to 
death by order of that General. 

Miramon arrived in this City at 10 o’clock, P. M., on the 12th, accom- 
panied by four or five officers only, and on the 13th called together a set 
of individuals whom he designated as Representatives of the Nation, and in- 
stracted them to elect a President. The following day, it need hardly be 
told, the world was apprised of Miramon himself being the object of their 
choice ; and on the 15th every Charch and Convent Tower gave full and 
unmistakeable evidence of approval, and cannon was made to roar out its 
acquiescence at the same time, while the masses of the people remained 
sullen and silent witnesses of the farce. 

Zaloaga is missing ; it is asserted that be escaped from custody, but it 
is strongly suspected by the best informed that the bribe offered him by 
the Clergy—ray the sum of $200 000—was too weighty an argument for 
a man of his gambling propensities to oppose. 

The Spauish Ambassador is endeavouring to bring on a crisis here. 
On bis arrival he made it publicly known that if Miramon woald come 
to the city, he would at once receive the acknowledgment of Spain ; and 
on the 22nd inst. the ceremony took place. It was one, the like of which 
has not been witnessed in this country, since the days of Viceroys. The 
object of Spain is evidently to assist the Church party and crash the 
Constitutionalists if possible, in order to obtain not only a ratification 
but a fulfilment of the Mon Almonte Treaty, which embraces an enor- 
mous payment to Spanish subjects in this country ; it is said to amount 
to eighteen millions of dollars, and promises to be the most advantageous 
Convention yet made with any foreign country. Almonte is Miramon’s 
Minister at this moment at the Court of Madrid, and bas been named 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs here, in order that, through a substitute, he 
may get his treaty ratified. 

The Archbishop has given orders for all the church plate to be sent 
into the Mint of this city for coinage, and a large amount is already un- 
der that process. A million of dollars will be given by the church to 
Miramon for the defence of the city, into which clergy forces are pouring 
from all quarters—they are seizing and carrying into the city corn, 
straw, and flour, wherever it is to be found, and raising earth-works and 
digging trenches on every road or path leading out of it. We learn io 
the meantime that the Constitutional forces are coming into the valley 
in great numbers, bringing with them immenee trains, and from eight: 
to one hundred pieces of artillery. About the same time that the attack 
is expected to commence on this city, Vera Cruz will probably be bom- 
barded by Spain. She claims a vessel, which the Government at Vera 
Cruz have fall documentary proof of having been purchased by the 
church, and equipped with the twe steamers in Havana waters, and from 
the arsenal of that place, for the purpose of making war upon Mexican 
territory and - — its Government. Vera Cruz refases to give it up. 
Let ue it our Government will not allow Spain to absorb the 
rents of the maritime ports of the country to the prejadice of the British 
creditor, and that our juet claims may be duly and promptly at- 
tended to. 

Mexico, 28th August, 1860. 
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~ Ma. Loypsay anp Tue Barrriso Sarr Owners.—The following is the 
Resolution unanimously adopted at the Annual Meeting of the General 
Ship Owners’ Society, held in London on the 4th inst. 

“ That this meeting has perceived with great surprise a statement that 
Mr. W. S. Liadsay, M.P., being about to proceed to the United States of 
America, is invested with some vague and undefined authority to com- 
municate with the Government of that country on subjects of the highest 
importance to British navigation aud the iateresis of British shipowners. 
That conviaoced that such an irregular interference in subjects of high 
State policy by a private individual is calculated rather to retard than 
advance the attainment of that reciprocity which Great Britain has a 
right to expect from America in return for the enormous advantages con- 
ceded to that country by the repeal of the British Navigation Laws, and 
convioced also that Mr. Lindsay does not possess the confidence of the 
British shipping interest, and is consequently peculiarly dirqualified for 
so delicate and important a mission, it deprecates the delegation to him 
of any public authority whatever on the eu! ject referred to.” 
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Mr. Youne, the Editor of this journal, having retarned from his late tour in 
Europe, resumes the entire controul and conduct of its columns. 
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The Great Italian Question. 
Those favourite steam-ships, the Adriatic and the Persia, reached this 
port successively during the week, richly laden with badgets of news. 
It is scarcely needful to say’ that the progress of Garibaldi and the 
chances of the Italian future engross all pens of writers, all tongues of 
speakers, all eyes and all ears of listeners and of readers. Nor is the 
news limited to confirmation of the fact that Garibaldi, up to the 11th 
inst., was ia quiet p of the N litan capital, while the de- 
posed Sovereign was still at Gaeta, his forces melting away, but him- 
self undisturbed, on account, we presume, of the insignificance into which 
he has fallen. This is not all. Garibaldi, still faithful to his design of form- 
ing one Italian Kingdom under the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel, has deli- 
vered over the Neapolitan fleet, that fell into his hands, to the Sardinian Ad- 
miral who watched events before the city. Thus, we are glad to say, he 
has crippled himself in respect to any contemplated attack on Venice, 
for whieh his forces must be pronounced inadequate. Neither is this the 
important item in the news, It is that the King and government of 








municated (o the Governor bis intention of proceeding to the seat 
with bis staff and the head quarters of the 40:b. This announcemen 


t 
great satisfaction to the colony.” General Pratt sailed on the 24th 


ve 
Gas the defence of Victoria in 


ultra-democratic members,” to provide prizes for mar: 


similar accounts us from Sydney, where, however, 


, Com. 
of war 


bands of the Volunteer Rifles, who 
were to be raised in number from 2,000 to 10,000, while an “ additional 
‘gum’ of £5,000 was voted, on the motion of Mr. Wilson Gray, one of the 
> Very 

the Volunteer 
moven ent bas not been 20 active. It is on this noble aad patriotic spirit 


Sardinia have thrown down the flimsy mask which they have latterly 
worn, and have assumed the position thrust upon them by circumstances 
—that of leaders and controllers of the new revolution in Southern and 
Central Italy. Herein they do but imitate the example, and act up to 
the propounded doctrines, of Victor Emmanuel’s sometime close ally. 
He it is who has taught others to “ look facts boldly in the face,” and very 
boldly has the King of Sardinia put in his sword to aid in reaping 





among our colonists that we rely to retrieve our military blunders, and 
we trust that before long an end will be put to another of England’s 


At no time since the present straggle commenced, has the prospect of 


sundry corps of the Papal ermy, without however yet coming into con. 
tact with the Pope's chief defender, Lamoriciére; bas proclaimed the 
downfall of Papal misrule beyond the precincts of Rome aud its saburbs 
and taken military possession of sundry Papal towns—all on the 

plea that in maintaining a foreign force, the Pope had violated hig 
engagements. The truth is presumed to be that Victor Emmanuel, 
with Louis Napoleon at his back, was fearful lest the great prize 
should slip through his fingers, and that Garibaldi shoulg 
unconsciously play into the hands of Red Republicanism. Dig. 
tasteful as a strong and united Italy must be to the potent monarch 
who nominally fought for it during six weeks, and has vainly tried 
during fifteen months to thwart its progress, even this were more ag 
ceptable to him than the vision of Mazzini supreme. It is believed, 
therefore, and we earnestly hope it is true, that there is a secret under- 
standiog between the late allies, and that the withdrawal of the French 
Minister from Turin was nothing more than a diplomatic feiat. Perhaps, 
indeed, the Island of Sardinia may have been agreed upoa as the price 
of French acquiescence, as Nice and Savoy were to compensate for 
French aid on a former occasion. We all, however, grope much ia the 
dark, while only one thing is certain—that the consolidation of Northern 
and Southern Italy, without Rome for a connecting link, must be a task 
of infinite difficulty, even if all military impediments be removed, and 
King Bomba betake himself elsewhere. Venice must bide her time. If 
Garibaldi attempt to beat the French out of Rome, he and his cause are 
lost. 

Meantime the Emperor and Empress of the French have passed from 
the Continent to Corsica. For the honour of a people great in literature, 
and accustomed to display, even if by fits and starts, an appreciation of 
the noble and the manly side of human natare, we trust that no collection 
will ever be made of the Addresses to which they have listened. Some 
of these, that have appeared io print, exceed ia sycophancy and debase- 
meat any that are to be found in the records of the Lower Empire. 





Home News. 

With the sole and glad exception that the harvesting in the United 
Kingdom confirms the more favourable opinions recently expressed, our 
budget as to domestic affairs is any thing but satisfactory. Death has 
been basy in high places. That stout soldier, Sir Harry Smith, bas gone 
the way of all flesh, while the almost simultaneous decease of Sir H. G- 
Ward who succeeded Sir C. Trevelyan at Madras, and of Mr. Wilson who 
had undertaken with moderate success the reformatioa of our Indian 
finances, must seriously add to the embarrassments of our Mivister for 
East Indian affuirs—that is, if Sir C. Wood be capable of feeling embar- 
rassment in any case whatever. The unfortunate affair in New Zealand 
is also to be placed on the dark side. 





Mr, Lindsay and his “ Mission.” 
On Monday last Mr. Lindsay, whose name is by this time familiar to 
our readers, made his first semi-public appearance in this country, a 
special meeting of the governing Committee of the Boston Board of 
Trade having been convened for the purpose of receiving his statements 
and suggestions. Before bestowing brief attention upon these, aud upon 
the position occupied by the gentleman who brings them forward, we beg 
leave to correct sundry of our brethren of the American press, who per- 
severingly designate him as the Hon. Mr. Lindsay, M. P. for Tyne- 
mouth. Mr. Lindsay now represents Sunderland. A seat in Par- 
liament does not—like a seat in Congress—entitle the holder to any 
titular distiaction. 
It is exceedingly difficult to separate Mr. Lindsay’s discourse on inter- 
national maritime law, from his personal position ia delivering it. If he 
neither represent the British government on the one side, nor the great 
body of British ship owners on the other, he falls back to the level of those 
philanthropic ad who basy themeelves in lecturing mankind 
upon their thousand wants and weaknesses, doing a little business for 
themselves in the way of earning popularity or pabulum, as the nature 
of the case may dictate. Strip Mr. Lindsay, we say, alike of bis quasi- 
diplomatic, and of his representative character, and he ceases to carry 
any weight with him. Now he has himself repudiated—both in London 
before his departure, and in Boston at his début—the notion that he is 
at liberty to act or speak on behalf of our authorities at home ; nor is it 
material whetber the functions of an Imperial agent were attributed to 
him by injudicious friends in order to swell bis apparent importance, or 
by political opponents desirous to trip him up. The fact remains the 
same. Mr. Lindsay comes before bis American audiences as an individual 
legislator, though we wish for his own sake that his disclaimer had been 
preserved consistently throughout his recent address. Had he been care- 
ful on this point, we should not have found him expressing his readiness 
to “ do all he possibly can to induce his government” to adopt a certain 
course, or his opinion that they “ may be disposed” to adopt it in certain 
contingencies. If he does not speak by authority, if he is invested with 
no power, there is a dash of charlataniem in the promise he makes; if he 
bas not the ear or the confidence of the government, or any sort of roving 
commission from them, how is he able to anticipate their views? There 
is a discrepancy here, which will assuredly not escape the notice of the 
keen men of business with whom Mr. Lindsay has undertaken to deal. 
We shall take occasion presently to suggest the relations which probably 
exist between himself and our rulers at home. Let us wra for a moment 
to the self elected delegate’s standing with the ship-owners whom he is 
presumed to represent. On this point, at least, there ought to be 
no mystery, no misunderstanding ; and the London journals received 
duriog the week throw a carious light hereupon, while their contents, at 
which we are about to glance, obviously account for any ehange 
that may be apparent ia our tone as regards this “ mission.” 
We do Mr. Lindsay bat simple justice in stating that he made, on 
Monday last, no pretensions whatever on this score. Not a few para- 
grapbs in not a few British newspapers, echoed by not a few American 
sheets, had sufficiently introduced him as M.P. for Sunderland, an im- 
portant seat of the “ shipping-interest”—as a ship-owner himself ona 
large scale, and largely engaged io maritime commerce—as Chairman of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on Merchant Shipping, which 
met during the last session of Parliament at his instigation—as a person, 
in short, eminently qualified by his calling and his experience to repre- 
sent his craft. The trampets, we say, had been fully blown, and Mr. 
Lindsay was too modest or too sensible to be superfluously his owa 
trumpeter before strangers. The mere fact that the Boston Board of 
Trade accorded him a special hearing gave him at once an acknowledged 
position. It is a disagreeable duty to record an incident, which may 
perhaps tend to modify this in some degree ; bat we cannot withbold in- 
formation that comes before us in print, in a form at once definite and 
authoritative. 
Oa the 4th of the present month of September, the Annaal General 
Meeting of the General Ship-Owners’ Society took place in London. 
The customary Report of the Committee, then presented, is almost en- 
tirely occupied by a refutation and repadiation of the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons above alluded to, whereof 
Mr. Lindsay bas proclaimed himself the author. Nor is this all. 








the political harvests of Italy. He has marched his troops into the Papal 





Immediately after the adoption of this denunciatory verdict on Mr. 








territories known by the names of Umbria and the Marches ; has defeated 
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Lindsay’s labours in his legislative capacity, a vote equally une- | the kinder. He will have discovered long beiore he reaches his desti- 
The | nation, that the Americans are not co soft as he presumed them to be. 
Resolution does not mince the matter, as may be seen in another | Have they not already discovered that he is not himself a Cobden? 


nimous was passed with respect to his present “ mission.” 


column. It expresses surprise that Mr. Lindsay should be vested 
with “some vague and undefined authority” to communicate with the 
government of the United States.on subjects of the highest importance 
to British navigation, and the conviction that such “an irregular inter- 
ference” in affairs of high State policy by a “ private individual” is cal- | 
culated to retard rather than advance the object in view. Then, after | 
denouncing such a move, whether it smack of official sanction or of 
officious meddling, the Resolation proceeds to declare Mr. Lindsay “ pe- 
culiarly disqualified for so deticate and important a mission,” because | 
be “does not possess the confidence of the British shipping interest.” | 


This takes off, it must be owned, the shiae of the gent!eman’s specialty ; | with recording that the Prince of Wales subsided into Baron Renfrew on 
all the more that the Society, which thus gives him the cold shoulder, | the 20th inst., when he passed from Canada into the United States. Having 
numbers in its Committee for the present year representatives elected at | travelled from Hamilton to Windsor, he there embarked in a richly 
Hull, Montrose, Dundee, Arbroath, Glasgow, Topsham, Scarborough, and | decorated ferry-boat, and was duly welcomed by Mayor Bull, on behalf 
Jersey. Moreover, the Resolution was seconded by a sbip-owner who | of the city of Detroit, as he entered into American waters and set foot 
hails from Sanderland itself. Why so maritime @ constituency as that | npon American soil—an immense event, by the way, in the life of the 


of Sunderland should be represented in Parliament by a gentleman so 


obnoxious, we confess ourselves unable to explain. Elections and the | At Detroit, the Baron’s reception was no less cordial than that 


mysteries thereof have latterly been looked upoa in England as themes 
for much curious investigation. Whether, therefore, Mr. Lindsay owes 
his seat to business connections with the borough, to local sympathy 
with a sometime mariner, or to his previous reputation as an advocate 
of Free Trade—we remain in careless ignorance. We remember only that 
the Sunderland electors were content on more than one occasion to choose 
Mr. George Hudson as their representative, after his descent from fame 
to infamy. 

Mr. Lindsay has proposed and skilfully advocated sundry amendments 
in the maritime laws and customs of Great Britain and the United States 
respectively, and we heartily wish him success on some points. There 
is abundant room for improvement as to liabilities, collisions, deserters, 
pilotage, light dues, and belligerent rights. Bat it does not suit the 
limited space at our command to enter upon these minor topics—to-day 
at least. We have been compelled to occupy the reader too long with 
the personal aspect of this affair, and have yet to bestow a few lines upon 
the “high State policy” part of it; for it is here that Mr. Lindsay 
breaks down, and shows moreover that the General Ship-Owners’ Society 
was perfectly justified in mistrusting him. The really international part 
of the question concerns the American coasting trade, which is still pro- 
tected while ours is thrown open ; the main object of Mr. Lindsay’s visit 
being to smooth the way to the removal of this discrepancy. We observe 
that he even proposes to strike a bargain, concession against concession ; 
—though we are compelled to doubt whether he will act as broker in 
in any absolute transactions of this nature. He has begun inauspiciously 
by committing the same error that drew from George Canning his witty 


reproach to 
the Datch, 
That they granted too little and asked for too much. 


Mr. Lindsay indeed puts a new and bold face upon it, in announcing that 
the opening of the American coasting trade to British competition would be 
a very insignificant boon. He thinks at starting that “the British ship- 
owner would gain much less than he supposes ;” warming rapidly as 
his plea advances, he asserts that the Americans “ would not lose any of 
that trade,” and finally, wrought up to the climax, that they “ would be 
very mach the gainers” by adopting the proposed exchange. Is it sur- 
prising that already several American journals have virtually told him 
that he may tell that story to the Marines—it will not go down with 
mariners? It was a blaoder on Mr. Lindsay’s part to pitch his key note 
80 low. 

We wish we could here hold our pen; but we regret to add that in 
order to make two bits—which he failed in making—Mr. Lindsay 
tambled into two misrep: i Desi to flatter hie audienoo— 
s very common mistake with new-comers—he declared these United 
States “ to be the greatest maritime nation on the face of the earth.” 
Where, pray, is Mr. Lindsay’s justification? It isa question of figures, 
not of rhetoric ; and no man ought to know better than Mr. Lindsay 





last three years the numerical superiority on the British side has annually | * ¥°4 Wilh may seem to reflect epen ber age. The signer was suest warty 





The Prince Becomes a Baren. 

The royal progrese through Western Canada ended as it began—io 
exuberant demonstrations of loyalty, in fétes and rejoicings, in pleasant 
intercourse between future King and future subjects, in a general sur- 
render to that excitement of an bour, which was anticipated with feverish 
expectation, was enjoyed with hearty good-will, and may be looked back 
apon with unalloyed approval. But the details have at last over- 
whelmed us. The quantity is oppressive ; and for the quality,—why, 
toujours perdriz becomes t We tent ourselves therefore 





| illustrious traveller. 


| awarded to the Prince along the course that he bas so joyously traversed. 
| Passing thence to Chicago, as duly chronicled by the reporters of the 

press, the young Lord of the Isles has been besieged and {éted to some 
extent, yet permitted to relax from show and splendour, sufficiently to en- 
| joy good sport on an Illinois prairie, and to eee specimens of the “ pioneer 
| settlements” of the Far West. By the latest accounts he was comfortably 
| housed at St. Louis, meeting there, as elsewhere, with kind and respect- 
fal attentions, and availing himself of every opportunity to become 
acquainted with new scenes and new people. All this must be eminently 
agreeable to the tourist himself and his distinguished suite, while to the 
people of both natioas a spectacle is offered, whereat they may mutually 
rejoice. 





Baron Renfrew and the British Residents. 

It is only requisite to record thet at a meeting held at Mr. Archibald’s 
office on Monday last, the Committee of British residents of New York, 
appointed for the purpose of considering the proper mode of welcoming 
Baron Renfrew, were formally released from their labours. In common 
with many of our fellow countrymen, we must regret that the desired 
opportunity was not afforded in any shape ; yet on the whole we think 
it better for the disappointed to submit with a good grace, rather than 
to trouble ourselves any further on the subject.—The St. George’s 
Society, participating in the discomfiture, also formally decided at a 
epecial meeting held on Wednesday last, to drop all proceedings herein. 
St. George bows his bead reluctantly, bat in sileat submission. 
—— 


yaustc. 


This last has been a lively week in operatic circles. On Saturday and Mon- 
day “ Don Giovanni” was sung at the Academy. This opera has so full a 
cast, professionally speaking, that it is almost impossible to hear a satisfi y 
performance ; on the occasions referred to, Donna Anna, Madame Fabbri, and 
Don Ottavio, Signor Stigelli, left little to be desired. Madame Colson, as Zer- 
lina, wag not an excellent representative of the foolish and fickle contadina. 
Susini, as Leporello, was out of his element, and Ferri was a stupidly depraved 
Don Juan. A word of praise should be given to Masetto, who was taken from 
the chorus, and who acted the part with a modest discretion. Donna Elvira, 
(Madame Strakosch,) was —— well, she knows how the masic should be sung, 
and she faithfully tries to sing it. The stirring “ Liberty Chorus” was wretch- 
edly mardered, the supper scene degenerated intoa more than ordinarily dis- 
agreeable exhibition of gluttony, and the impish finale was more ludicrously 
lame than ever. Inasmuch as every stage manager bas a right to alter the 
“business” of the libretto wherever be chooses, it seems strange that a conclu- 
sion really worthy of the music cannot be put to this glorious opera. 
On Tuesday evening we hada gieam of sunshine at Niblo’s theatre, where 
“La Traviata” was sang, on Which occasion Signor F. Amodio, a 
of our pinguid baritone, and himself of the same vocal persuasion, his 
first appearance on any stage. This was indeed in the nature of a sensation, 
and the house was full, the audience sympathetic. Cortesi, being manager as 











to the ent of the deb t, and when a slender youth 
with delicately powdered hair entered, upon uneasy, nay, on decidedly shaky 


well as prima donna, was slightly nervous in the opening portion of the P 
that at no one period, down to the year 1859, do the authentic pub-| second act, previ 
lished returns equalise American and British registered tonnage; still | : 
less do they on the former a preponderance. On the contrary, for the | legs, her anxiety had in it something almost maternal—begging her pardon for 


character ; it always begets exaggeration. Cortesi is great, even to sublimity, 
at times; but she often takes that easy step from thence to the ridiculous, and 
after weaving her passion is apt to tear it in tatters, It should in fairness, how- 
ever, be said that the want of a symmetrical ensemble made her efforts to sustain 
the piece more extravagant than usual. The orchestra and chorus went hope- 
lessly astray in brazen and clamorous disorder, and the military bands on the 
stage were pathetically imbecile. 
Of the music what can be written, after hearing it so badly performed? It 
is said of Pacini that be copies Rossini, and that, as with all imitators, he re- 
produces the faults of his model without emulating his excellencies. This may 
be so; but very little resemblance between the two composers was shown by 
Thursday's performance. Iadmire the “ Saffo” of Pacini, and [ find even in this 
opera, “ Medea,” some bits of genuine melody and an opportanity for great 
effects ; yet the music is not great, nor does it come from inspiration. Unless 
its rendering did it hopeless injustice, it was written for the sake of making an 
Opera, and not because there were ideas in the composer's brain which must 
have expression. I should be sorry, however, to pass an irrevocable judgment 
upon any work after hearing it but once, especially under such embarrassing 
circumstances as attended the first production of “Medea.” I must say that 
theenthusiasm aronsed on Thursday evening ran higher than on any previous 
occasion this season, and has been surpassed only in few instances, 
One more performance on Saturday afternoon, when “ Medea” will be re- 
peated, with asong from the young Amodio between the acts, will finish the 
Cortesi season, and the Academy will have our undivided affections. 

ROBIN. 
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Ovama. 


Mr. Ruskin, in his latest observations upon that particular school of Art which 
he has done more than any other man to call into being, dismisses his unhappy 
Pre-Raffaellites with the following bland benediction, as“ peevish and horror- 
struck, and often incapable of self-control, though not of self-sacrifice.” Quoad 
the Pre-Raffaellites and their master, 1 must admit that this language strikes 
me as strong, and seems to be deficient in that quality which Mr. Ruskin himself 
elsewhere describes, after his own mysterious fashion, as a “ deeply-deliberate 
mercifulness.” 
But I accept it as exactly representing my own mood in the presence 
of the dramatic week now closing. Peevish I have certainly become, as, 
morning after morning, I have taken up the daily journals, only to read 
the perpetually-repeated titles of the flimsy farces and foolish burlesques 
which have assumed possession of our metropolitan stage, apparently 
with none to dispute their rights, molest their authors, or make managers afraid 
to bow them deferentially forward to the footlights. Horror-struck any critic 
may well be who passes Niblo’s Garden on the “ Forrest nights,” and sees the 
steady determination with which the tides of popularity set about the “ too 
too solid flesh” of that actor's most truly original Hamlet. That I am 
capable of self-sacrifice I am sure no one can doubt, when I say that 
I have resolutely devoted myself to the latest “novelty” at the Win- 
ter Garden, and, have endeavoured to extract from Prince Doloroso 
the “ magic joke* which the play-bills announce as the jewel worn by 
that afflicting potentate in his head. And finally, my self-control I hold 
to be proved by the fact that I waste no words either of praise or 
blame upon any of these vexatious and frivolous follies of a night. Cui bono ? 
indeed were it, for me or for any one to do so? Criticism in such cases recoils 
upon itself. When one goes about to prove with pomp and circumstance that 
Tupper is not so great a poet as Shakespeare, nor Viscount Williams so pro- 
found a political economist as Mr. John Stuart Mill, he subjects himself to the 
imputation of lagging superfluous on the stage. There are some things that 
must be supposed to be known by every Court, before which any sane man will 
take the trouble to plead ; and if there be any readers of the Albion who need to 
have it demonstrated to them that six feet of frowning muscle and a cannon- 
charge of blatant voice were not in Shakespeare's thought when he conceived 
the airy fabric of Prince Hamlet's most fantastic soul ; or that a pretty woman 
in tights lavishing rigmarole upon an open-mouthed pit does not ade- 
quately incarnate the Comic Mase, I mast decline to open my brief before 
the said readers, I take my stand, so faras they are concerned, with the grave 
Indian Chief, whose son was shot in a tree by a reckless white trapper. The 
tribe had laid hands on the wanton murderer, and he was put upon bis defence 
in the solemn circle of pipe-smoking braves. What had he to say for himself, 
since he had unquestionably done the deed laid at his door? Racking his wiry 
brain for a loop-hole of escape, the delinquent pale-face at last professed with 
the most solemn adjurations that he had seen a figure in the tree, that it was 
dark and farry to his eyes, and that as it moved rapidly up through the branches 
he fully ed himself that it mast be a bear, and in that persuasion covered 
himini- 


it with his rifle, fired, and brought down the heir aud hope of the Kac 
aws. 
The Chief heard the defendant to the end in silence ; and then taking his 
pipe with dignity from between his aged lips, tremulous with pride and sorrow, 
pronvunced his sentence, “if the white man really believed that he saw a bear 
going up the tree in red moccasins, I have nothing lurther to say! Let him go 
e | 





exceeded half million of tors. There is rivalry, all the world knows ; | STe*e4, scknowiedging the kindness by a series of the most charmingly 


but we are vot yet quite outstripped. 
Lastly —at any rate for to-day—we have a much more serious charge 


awkward bows ever seen ; they were like the irresponsibl its of a 
head heavy with gathering slumber. So thoroughly frightened a young man is 
seldcm seen on the stage ; he tottered to a chair and into it dropped as if a 





to bring against Mr. Lindsay. He has grossly maligned the men who | bullet had given him his quietas. The clinging affection he manifested for 


decline to put faith in him, and has presented the main question in a 


light entirely false. He says “ the shipowners of Great Britain are con- | seemed as if he would have to be wheeled through the business of the scene | Lau 


that chair was touching ; he could not bring himself to leave it, and it really 


stantly complaining about the people of America in regard to the coast- | by a supernumerary. But when he began to sing, the face of matters changed. 
ing trade.” This is & total, if not a wilful, perversion of the truth. The | It is indeed a pleasure to listen to so rich and fresh a voice, a voice so full of rude 
British ship-owners do not complain in any way whatever “ about the peo. | life. It reminds one of an ambitious colt, ardent but irregular, unpolished but 


ple of America.” What they complain of is the apathy and neglect of their grecefel. There is mach promise in Gigner PF. Amodio; I wish tor him good) ! 


own government, which fails to use that remedy for an intolerable state inchs ent eieugs ev SieS as eeeetons Oat Sa Ce tee, Ware 


of things wherewith even a Free-Trade Parliament provided it. Those 


countries that decline to reciprocate the precious boon of free navigation 
may be exempted from its beneficent action. In other words, if our ex- 





he was recalled after his exit, it was delightful to see Cortesi drop her charac- 
ter as Violetia, assume the gratified manager, and lead the youth forward as 
if to say—* he is yours ; may you be happy.” 

On Wednesday evening there was French opera at the Academy. That is, 


ample were not followed, we left ourselves a door of retreat. It is for | there was German opera sung in the Gallic language. The piece was “ Robert 
the ase of this that our ship-owners are clamorous. It is here the shoe | le Diable,” endeared by recollections of La Grange and Formes. The house 
pinches. The government is unwilling and afraid to encounter the op- | Was nearly full, and France was largely represented. The politest nation in 
position of the “ Manchester School,” which is blind to the necessity of | the world appeared in rather brilliant costame, clearly determined to sustain 
fostering a national parsuit mixed up inseparably with the question of | ‘* own artists. Let me hasten to lay my tribute of praise at the feet of Madame 
ur national defences, They firget that if the Admiralty builds ships, | Cols who was indeed a charming Alice. } have never seen her when she 
it is the commercial marine that mans them. There is no “ animosity,” ee a ne ig aidenaatiiien eee mnt nee 
there are no “ bickerings between two great nations,” on this point. , ni ae 


only be said that the house is too large for M. Genebrel’s voice and style of act- 


The Americans quietly enjoy their privileges, and laugh in their | ing, and that he left no distinct impression of any sort. Of Robert I must say 
sleeves at our suicidal policy. The British ship-owner thinks the | that the impression he left was distinctly bad. With a voice of very ordinary 
American ship-owner has the best of it and the right of it, and only ana- | quality, he basa habit of using the abominable falsetto which should be driven 
thematises his own government. There is “ annoyance” undoubtedly ; but | from the stage. In Italy they would shy the cushions of the boxes at the head 
it Is felt in the House of Commons and in Downing Street. The sea- | of a tenor who should presume to insult their ears with this musical epicene. 
ports, some of them at least, return M.P.’s pledged to persevering | The general effect of “ Robert le Diable” was heavy ; the choruses were con- 


clamonur for their rights. How shall they be silenced? 


There is the | ‘8ed, the orchest 





was not thoroughly intelligible, and the diablerie of the 


difficulty ; and thence, if we mistake not, has originated—if not the idea, | *°eh¢ wa#,8 usual, simply laughable. 1 can hardly think it worth the expense, for 
at least—the approval of this “ mission” of the Sunderland ship-owner. It esa? ernpendis pry a 9am Sor plese _ 

be it from me to wish to take the bread of honest toil out of people’s mouths ; 
was not a very lumisous idea certainly ; but it was on a par with the but really the right women were pot put in the right places when this saltatory 
acumen of the official Whig political economists, who comforted our 


hip owners when they complained that they could not carry freight from 
New York to California, with the assurance that they could engross the 
carrying trade thither vid the Isthmus. The enswer betrayed a comical 


troupe was made up. We may not hunger and thirst for the ballet ; but we 
surely have the right to ask that such galvanized awkwardness, as the Academy 
stage occasionally shows, may not be thrust upon us under false pretences. 

Thursday night brought a large audience to Niblo’s Theatre to see and hear 





ignorance of the American law, and also of the course of commerce. The | Pacini’s “ Medea.” It was a ragged and shabby performance. We owe thanks 


freight that goes that way may be reckoned by pounds avoirdupois ; the | to Madame Cortesi for her end 





to put upon her stage ; we give 


British ship can’t carry an ounce of it! Such, however, as the idea was, her credit for energy. But something more than good-will and energy is neces- 
we inclize to believe that our Imperial Board of Trade—a very different cae teaitiiciaioeee adh uae ene ettine aal 
body from the Boston Board of Trade—has been a party to it, if oaly for |" =  tragedioane” chess becanes it gives her on 
the small satisfaction of being able to tell the ship-owners that one of UA eating hes does in. 6 See 7 a oaing te 


themselves has been advocating their interests in America. When Mr. 
returns, we shall not envy him his reception, either in the 


in which she so much delights. Mr. E. Forrest was in the parquette, 
and I could not help thinking how nataral it would be for the two to form a 
limited mataal admiration society; there are so many points of resemblance 


House of Commons or out of it. As for his progress to Washington, and | between her Medea and his gladiatorial exhibitions. It is unfortunate for any 





at Washington, whereof he seems to entertain no miegiving, the less said | artist, either lyric or dramatic, to have reputation for one particular type of 





And thus I say to any one who can really believe that Mr. Forrest’s Hamlet, 
or Miss Laura Keene’s Monkey Boy, or Mrs. Barney Williams’ Prince Doloroso, 
is a performance susceptible of criticism, “ let him go in peace.” Guardo e 
passo ; I look at him in astonishment, and aro my way into a new 
ee oe oe ee ee h ont & ppoint 
meni 

Yet, the pi smiles more incitingly than anything which has of late 
unrolled itself before our expectant eyes. 

Oa Monday night we have, to be sure, another case of Irish comedy at Miss 
ra Keene’s, where the great American dramatic reformer from Dablin, 
Mr. Dion Bourcicault, seems to be present in the spirit if not indeed in the flesh. 
For, after the miracles of Art which Mr. Bourcicault has already achieved, it 
would surely be a very small thing for him to accomplish the dream of Sir 
Boyle Roche, and be in two places at once, barring he is much less of a bird for 
nuocence than of a serpeat for wisdom. How the musical name of “ Aileen 
Arocn” may affect my readers I do not know, but I may as well own that it dis- 
courages me. As the rich accents roll over my ear, I seem to float into a world 
all of Ley ty brogans, from which I tara with inexpressible relief to the 
light that from the “ Winter Garden,” and promises a season of 

drama at last, with Miss Charlotte Cush man as its priestess and queen. 

Miss Cashman is — to appear before us once more, on Monday evening. 

I put no faith ly in the promises of play-bills on the subject of opening 
, and I shoald be glad to find my skepticism vindicated in this instance, 
for Mise Cashmen announces her intention of ol i 
that most forlorn of femmes incomprises, Mrs. 
is so th and intense aad earaest an artist, she throws around e cha- 
racter which she so natural an aureole of sym 
presses the stamp of her own clear and vigorous intellect so firmly upon what- 
ever clay she undertakes to mould, that thé “Stranger” itself may be made 
really tragical by her treatment. But is the “ Stranger” worthy to be so 
elevated, or does the character of Mrs. Haller deserve, from simply 
artistic t of view, 60 tic an apotbeosi Entalleatnall ’ 
Mrs. Haller belongs to the class of the pleurnicheuses ; she is an 
erying-baby, with neither the force of her sin nor the dignity of her 
Of course this makes her the more truthful type of our 
female mammalia; bat why should Miss Cushman inter- 
pose =e between the providential traits of this order, and the im- 
pressio: j tofthe pablic mind? Were I Lord Cnamberlain of the 
| drama in New York (as I rejoice to know that I am not,) I should assuredly in- 
stitute a Medo-Persian lation providing that the Mrs. Hallers of the sen- 
timental schooi, and the Camidles of the sensational school, should never be re- 
presented by any but poor act I should introduce on the stag: 
ciple, the system of that Spartaa Father Mathew, who first a oy the n otion 
of giving temperance lectures with = Helots for his “ dre: 
Miss Cashman plainly is not of this mind, and Iam sorry for it. Still it wilt 
be a pleasure to see her Mrs. Haller, if only to fall into a passion with her for 
playing it, and with one’s self for recognizing its dramatic vom unser 
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SHatts and HFauncies, 


The long talked-of, long-deferred achievement of the Germans, the 
completion of Cologne Cathedral, is promised in two years more :—com- 
pletion of all but the two grand western towers, which will demand a 
tarther twelve years. The roof of the nave will be finished in about two 
monthe. The central spire is in progress, but is only to be a light cast 
iron affair, with statues of lead “ painted to look like stone.””———— 
Meissonier’s emall picture now at the Manchester Exhibition, of a “ Man 
looking out of a Wicdow,” which only measures eight inches by six, is 
said to bave been eold ia Paris for 800 guineas —-——The Rev. H. J. 
Hatch, whose case bas been more than once mentioned in the Albion, has 
been promised « living in the church by the Bishop of Winchester, in 
whens Glasses be was Bee mnag youn e clergyman. The bishop, 
however, declines to nominate Mr. Hatch until the expiration of two 
years.————The lave Mr. Woodbarn has bequeathed to the British In- 
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stitution and to the two Societies of Painters in Water-colours the sam 
of £500 each. ——aA small punster of Mr. Punch’s acquaintance who 
seems to know more of French history than be does of English spelling, says 
the battle which has recently been fought upon the Paper Daties, in eome 
degree, reminds him of the famous Siege of Reams.——-—The munici- 
pality of Marseilles has adopted an incenious manner of celebrating the 
vieit of the Emperor and Empress to that city. It has decided that 100f. 
shall be deposited in the savings-bank for every female child bora of 
poor French parents in Marseilles on the 8b, 9tb, and 10th of the 
present monoth.—— The Turner pension of £50 has been 
iven to Mr. J. M. Wright, the veteran water colour painter.———— 
The rouge e-noir table in the great room at Homburg is attracting large 
crowds to witaess the play of Moosieur Garcia, a Spauish gentleman who 
won £58 000 in April last. During the past few weeks he has added 
nearly £10,000 to that sum, and the management begins to quake 
at his good tortune.——_——An Anglo-French commercial paper, called 
The Treaty, is about to be issued in London, with, it is said, the approval 
of the Emperor. It is to be half in French and half in English. 
It is understood that Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt and family have 
made England their permanent place of residence. —Fisberman, 
the celebrated racehorse, bas been bought for £3.000, to be sent to Aas 
tralia. —— A matrimonial alliance is arranged to take place between 
Colonel the Hoa. Percy E. Herbert, brother and beir presumptive to the 
Earl of Powis, and the Lady Mary Fitzmaurice, daughter of the Countess 
of Kerry, and granddaughter of the Marquess of Lansdowne. Co). Herbert 
commands the 824 Foot, and has just retired from the representation of 
Ladlow.————D. Magens, Exq., has sold the B ightlingsea estate to J. 
Robinson, E«q., of Pontefract, for £70,000 —— A new park, presented 
by the Mayor of Hull to bis native town, was opened lately io the 
nce of upwards of 60,000 persons. —_-——Nearly £10,000 have been 
collected for the widows and orphans of those who perished on the east | 
coast of Eagland in the great gale of May last. ——Mr. Paulo Brialo, | 
of Edinburgh, has made a series of designs for the “ King’s Idylils” 
to which the Council of the Art Usiou has awarded its premium | 
of one bundred guineas. Letters from Point de Galle an- | 
nounce that the whole of the specie of the Mulabar—about £280 000 — 
has been recovered. The diving apparatus ueed was Heinke’s patent. 
——-——An idea seems to be entertained that street railways are un- | 
precedented in Europe ; but, for some years, the very same sort of con- 
veyaoce bas existed in Paris. ——-——A life of the greatest of German | 
paioters, Albert Diirer, is promised by Professe: Springer of Bonn. The | 
subject is one to reward the labour of the cou:peteat literary workman. | 
————The agents of Garibildi in Liverpool bave purchased for the | 
sam of £9,000 the steamer Cambria, formerly belonging to the Canard | 
line. We read in the French papers that the sword of honour | 
which an Irich deputation has just presented to Marshal MacMahon, at | 
the camp of ChAlons, bears the following iascription :—* From oppressed | 
Ireland to the brave soldier MacMahon, a son of her ancient kings.” | 
Hereupon the Journal des Débats drily remarks tbat these oppressed Irish- 
men will cross the Chanuel to France, and recross it homewards, with a 
me delivered to them by their oppressors. The murriage of | 
y Arabella Sackville West, youngest daughter of the Earl and | 
Countess Delawarr, with Sir Alexander Bannerman, it is said is 
to be solemnised the last week in the present month. Ia | 
the Magliabecchian Library at Florence is a copy of the Vulgate | 
translation of the Bible, printed at Basle in 1491. This once belonged to 
Savonarola, who inserted in it a large mass of annotations. An accurate 
transcript of these has lately been obtained by an Eog@sbman residing 
in Florence, and he intends to present it to some of our public libraries 
with a view to its publication. This will be an important accession to 
history and to biblical criticism.————A petition was presented to the 
Braunton licensing magistrates a few weeks since, signed by the clergy- 
man of the parish amongst others, praying that they would grant to 
William Huxtable a licence to sell “ spiritual liquors,”— A por- 
trait of Hobbes, of Malmesbury, has been recently added to the National 
t gallery, together with a portrait of Danning, Lord Ashburton, 
by Reyaclda te latter presented by Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P.———— 
. O'Brien bas addressed a letter full of French sympathies, and Mile 
sian nonrequitars, to M. Marie Martis—the author of the silly pampblet 
called “ La Question Irlandaise.” Punch is of opinion that Mr. O’Brien 
must have misdi d ffusion. At all events it reads as if it had been 
meant not for Marie Martin, but for Betty According to Mr. 
Keith Joh , recent nts of tains in Great Britain, dis- 
turb the order of the figures which usually represent their height. The 
relative elevations are stated to be,—Ben Nevie, 4,406; Ben Macdui, 
4,296 ; and Snowdon, 3,590 feet above the mean level of the sea -——— 
The report that Madame Grisi intends to sing at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
— rumour. The Rev. Patrick Bronte, father of 
lotte Bronté, the octogenarian incambent of Haworth, has so far re- 
covered from late severe indisposition as to take out-door exercise, and 
there is great bope that he will be enabled to re-enter the pulpit. ——— 
A few weeks since the piano manufactory of Boardman, Gray & Co., of 
Albany, was burned to the ground ; but already those who are secki 








Sir E. Swinburne ; was Minister Plenipotentiary for acknowledging the 
Mexican Republic ; was Secretary to the Admiralty from July, 1846, to 
May, 1849; Lord High Commirsioner of the Ionian Islands (and a 
G.C.M.G., according to usage, on receiving office) from May, 1849, to 
February, 1855, when he was appointed Governor and Commander-in Chief 
of Ceylon. He was aleo proprietor of the Weekly Chronicle (at one time 
a prominent London paper) from its establishment up to 1849, and took 
ao active share ia railway enterprise; was M.P. for St. Alban’s from 
1832 to 1837, end for Sheffield from 1837 to May, 1849. 


Vice-Apuinat G. Hewson.—-Vice-Admiral Hewson, whose death is 
recorded in the papers by the Persia, in bis 85th year, was one of the 
small number of surviviog Trafalgar officers. He entered the navy in 
1788 under Sir Hyde Parker, and was midshipman on board the St. 
George at the siege of Toulon and at the reduction of Corsica. When in 
the Britannia he took part ia Hotham’s action in 1795. was lieutenant of 
the Jnconstant at the cspture of the French frigate L’ Unité, and when in 
the Boadicea. assisted in her boats at the destruction of a convoy in the 
Passage du Raz, and was officially noticed for cutting out a lugger of 
six guns from under the batteries of St. Matthews. He commanded a 
division of boats, cutting out from Coranna the Spanish gun ship Neptune. 
He was First Lieut. of the Dreadnought at Trafalgar, and of the Superb at 
Copenhagen. He commanded the Fieche in the Walcheren expedition, 
and assisted at the reduction of Flushing, and on the evacuation of the 
British he covered their retreat. Since May, 1816, be had not seen apy 
active service. — 


Mason Generat Henry F. Lockyer, C.B., K.H.—This officer died on 
his way home from Alexandria. The late General commenced his mili- 
tary career in March 1813, as ensign in the 7ist Regiment, and served 
from that year in the Peninsula to the end of the war. He afterwards 
removed to the 97th Regimeat. In November 1854 same year he joined 
the army in the Crimea, and was placed in the command of the 2d bri- 
gade of the 2d division, and remained with the army the whole of the 
wintef and spring of 1854-55. On leaving the Crimea he proceeded to 
Ceylon, to take the command of the forces in that island. He gained by 
his services several decorations, and in 1856 he was made a C.B. Oa 
the removal from Ceylon to Madras he acted as Lt.-Gov. of the Island. 

At Oxford, Sir R. A. Chermside, M.D., K.C.H., K.L.H., and K.R.E. He en- 
tered the medical service of the army as assistant surgeon to the 7th Hussars 
in 1810, serving in Spain, France, Flanders, and Waterloo, and after that battle 
was immediately promoted to the surgeoncy of the 10th Hussars. He was also 
»hysician extraordisary to the Dachess of Kent, and physician to the British 
oe at Paris.—At Osterley Park, near Hanwell, Lady Adela Ibbetson, 
youngest daughter of the dowager Countess of Jersey. She was born March 
25, 1828, and married in November 1845, Captain Charles Parke Ibbetson, then 
of the 11th Hassars.—Near Weybridge, Mr. Jardine, for many years a metro 
politan police magistrate. He was also Recorder of Bath ; and, in the earlier 
part of his career, the author of several popular legal and other works, some of 
which were published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. He 
was in the 67th year of his age.— At Thoresby-park, Nottinghamshire, the Coun- 
tess Manvers in her 76th year. She married in 1804 the Earl Manvers, by whom 
her ladyship leaves surviviog issue, Viscount Newark, M.P., and two daughters, 
a! Mary, married to Mr. Egerton, M.P., and Lady Aurora, married to Mr, Cc. 
W. Wynn, M.P.—At Harrogate, the Hon. James Lyon Browne, Lieut.-Col. of 
the 21st Reg. He was the eldest son of Lord Kilmaine, and was present at the 
whole of the engagements in the Crimea, including the siege of Sebastopol, 
for which he received the war medal and clasps, and was decorated by 
the Sultan of Turkey with the order of the Medjidie (5th class)—At 
Strangford-house, county Down, Treland, Colonel J. KR. Ward, C.B., late of 
the 2d Dragoons, died last week in his 69th year. He was present at 
most of the engagements of the Peninsular campaign.—At Bank Hall, 
Chorley, Lancashire, G. A. Legh Keck, Esq., aged 86, M.P. for the 
county of Leicester for 35 years.—Suddenly, at Greenwich Hospital. Com- 
mander R. Garrett, R. N., Lieutenant of the Mars, 74, at the battle of Trafal- 

ar.—The Rev. Richard Panton, D. D., Archdeacon of Surry, Jamaica.— 

Jieut. E. G, Smith, R. N.—By the upsetting of a boat on the Congoni- 
bar of the Zambesi River, Charles B. Seveoke, Paymaster of the H. M. 8. 
Lyra.—Sir Francis Blake, Bart., of Twizel Castle, and Tilmouth park, North- 
umberland, in his 86th year.—The Dowager Lady Rivers, in her 75th year.— 
Killed on the spot by a fall through a crevice of the Windacher Glacier, in the 
Otzthal, Tyrol, the Rev. William Grey Watson, Resident Chaplain to the Hon. 
Society of Benchers of Gray’s-inn.—At Chester, W. Robinson, Exq., Assistant 
Commissary-General,— At Corfu, Thomas Tayler, 1 Lient. H. M.'s 9th Regt. 
—At Manor House, Guernsey, N. Magrath, Esq., M.D., Surg. R. N.—In Bath, 
Capt. J. FP. Stirling, R.N.—At M ideo, © der Robert H. B. Rowley, 
youngest son of the late Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, Bart., G.C.B., in his 43d 

ear.—At Great Yarmouth, Lieut. J. Caldecott, 3d Regiment (The 

uffs).—At Hollywood, county Dublioa, Lieut. J. Dane, 18th Light Dragoons. 
—At Old Chariton, Kent, Martin G. T. Lindsay, Lieut-Col., late commandi 
9lst (Argyleshire) Regt.—At New York, J. Sutton Elliot, Eeq., late Princi 
Military Storekeeper in H. B. M.’s Service.—Near Swansea, LieutCol. Hugh 
Dive, in his 86th year. 





App oturnrenss. 


It is reported that Sir W. Denison, the governor of New South Wales, or Sir 
H. Barkly, governar, of Jy ceerie, is likely to be to one of the Indian 
v. J. Col 





a “ Cottage” or “ Young America” Piano ere notified that arrangements 
are perfected to fill ordersat once! “Young America” to a verity. ——— 
The horses used by the Prince of Wales suite in Uanada, it seems, 
are sent hither for sale. They now wait a private purchaeer, failing 
which they will be offered at auction next Monday, at the corner of 26tu 
6th Avenue. Lord Kingston bas been committed to a 
lunatic asylum.————Among the novelties in the way of memorials 
is a proposition to erect a monumental testimonial to Capt. Cook. 
The two sone of Koreuth have joined Garibaldi’s army, as well as one of 


Pp Coleridge Patteson, M.A., formerly tellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, son of Sir J. Patteson, late Jud; 


ri 
e of the Gueen’s Bench, has 
been nominated Bishop of the Islands of the Pacific, acting under the direction 
of the Bishop of New Zealand. 


Avutp. 
Tuer Bartisa Forces iv tae Catvese Warers.—The Special Corres- 
pondent of the Tunes sends the folowing from the Bay of Ta-tien Whan, 
where the British expedition was waiting for the junction of the French 





his nepbews, ron of the lately deceased Madame Kossuth Zalavsky.——— 
Sir G. Hayter’s picture of “ The Meeting of the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment,” for which a grant of £2,600 was taken last year, bas been placed 
in one of the Commons’ Committee Rooms. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood are to be found Mr. Watts’ “ Embarkation of Alfred,” and Mr. 
Pickeregill’s * Burial of Harold.”———— We read, says Punch, that an 
American has ioveoted a Milking Machine. We are not going to de- 
scribe it, as every pump must know what is the best Milkiog-machine. 
————Leipsic was visited on the 27th ult, by so severe a storm of hail 
that, though it only lasted a quarter of ao hour, every pane of glass 
facing the west was broken ; and in the town museum many of the pic- 
tures and prints were much injured.————-The marriage of Lady E. 
Stanley, cnly daughter of the Earl of Derby, to the Hon. W. Chetwynd 
Talbot, brother of the Earl of Shrewsbury, is fixed for the 4th of October, 
at Knoweley Church. 
—— 


Ovituary. 
Tur Ricar Hoy. James Wirison.—Mr. Wilson, who died at Calcutta 
of dysentery on the 11th of August, was boro at Hawick in 1805. Young 
Wilson quitted Hawick for London, and subsequently left the metropolis 
for Newcastle. His attention at this time seems to have been directed 
more strongly to questions of a public character tban to matters of prac- 
tical business ; and in 1839 he published @ treatise on “ The Influence of 
the Coro Laws ;” in 1840, a pampbiet entitied “ Fluctuations of Cur- 
.C , and Manufactures,” avd in 1841, one bearing the title 
of “The Revenue : or, what should the Chancellor dot” —haviog by this 
time discovered the true bent of bis genius, and the most eligible way of 
turning it to account. It was, however. by the establishment of the 
Economist newspaper, which was started in 1843, that Mr. Wilson attracted 
notice and acquired a reputation for ability to deal with financial sub- 
ects. This reputation doubtless secured him a seat in parliament for 
estbary, for which be was returned in 1847 His par jamentary la- 
bours led to bis appointment as 5 y to the Board of Control in 
May, 1848. Atthe dissolution of Parliament in 1852 Mr. Wilson was 
again returned for Westbury, and when the Coalition Ministry was 
formed, he was selected to fill the post of financiul Secretary to the Trea- 
—a position which he retained on the reconstruction of the Cabinet 
Lord Palmerston, In 1857, at the general election, Mr. Wilson 
was elected for Devonport, and continued to represent that borough for 
about two years, up to the period of his acceptance of bis last and most 
importaot official appointment—fi ial t for India—about 
twelve mouths since, when it was thought necessary to remodel the 
finances of India, The bighest expectations were entertained by Mr. 
Wilson's political friends of bis power of fulfilling the anticipations ot 
those by whom be was chosen for this arduous daiy ; nor were these ex 
pectations diminiebed by the elaborate budget tramed by bim on bis ar- 
rival at Calcutta, ihe main feature of which was the imposition of ao in- 
come tax, 4 daring innovation in itself, aud entirely new as ao impost on 
pe} population of lodia, The reception awarded to bis Gnaocial scheme, 


pp it tered from Sir C. Trevelyan, familiar 
the readers of the Alinon. ies “ 


Sie Hexry Wano.—Sir Henry George Ward died of cholera at Madras 
orf the 2d ult. The deceased succeeded Sir C. Trevelyan as Governor of 
Madras. He was the only ton of the late Mr. Robert Plamer Ward, of 
Gileton Park, Herts, by bis first wife, dangbrer of Mr. C. T. Maliog, of 
Weet Henniugton, Darbam. He married in 1824 the second daughier of 














forces, before they proceeded to the attack on the forts of the Peiho. 
By the aid of a good glass we make out sixty pennants. Here is the 


stately Chesapeake, with ber 51 guns. Under her lee are the venomous 
little guaboats, ready fur any mischief—the Slaney, Leven, Algerine, Kes- 
trel, Janus, Clown, Woodeock. Drake, Watchful. Havock, Forester, Opossum, 
Starling, Firm, Staunch. Banterer, Bustard, Flamer, Bouncer, and Snap— 
which will soon buzz abeut the Taku Forts. The Nimrod, Roebuck, Spar- 
rowhawk, Renard, Ringdove, Pioneer, and Beagle, of larger size and greater 
drau.ht of water, pray for a good tide to take them over the Peiho bar, 
where more than one have old scores to settle with the Celestial braves. 
The Chesapeake, Impérieuse, Pearl, Scout, Encounter, Cruizer, Ferooz. Sampson. 
Odin, Furious, Magicienne, Centaur, Sphynx, Inflexible, , Cambrian, and 
Aecleon are too large for the shallow coast of Pechele bay, but they will 
lend a band with the boat e»pedition, and send their blue jackets to the 
naval brivade. Add the war troopships Simoom, Adventure, Vulcan, Ur- 
gent. and Hesper, and the steamers of the Bengal Government, and you 
have sixty pennants flying in the bay, bes'des sixteen on detached service, 
and seven hospital aod troopships at Hong Kong. 128 transports are 
waiting to convey the army and eld train to the scene of action, so that 
ne rly 200 vessels can be counted from the cliffs. 

Admiral Hope anchored in the bay on the 25th of June,and found the 
English expeditionary force assembied and ready for action. The 25th 
of June was the anniversary of the disaster at the Taku Forts last 
year,and both Admiral and General would gladly have been before 
them again on that day. But they could not advance without our allies, 
and the French were not prepare'. They are not reaty now, but have 
undertaken that before the 20th inst. they will name a time by which 
their preparations will be completed. This bay was inten ied as a ren- 
dezvous only. It was never imagined that the troops would disembark. 
When Sir Hope Grant saw we should be kept back for some weeks, he 
determined at once to get men and horses cut of the ships, and put the 
men under eanvas. This was accordingly done, and the whole force— 
horse, foot, and art'llery—is now encamped on either side of the bay. 
The briti-h expeditionary army to China is compose as follows :—Com- 
manver-in-Chiet, Lieut. Gen. Sir H. Grant, K.C.B.; Aides-de-Camp, Maj. 
the Hon, A. Anson, V.C., 7th Hussars; Capt. Grant, 5th Lancers; and 
Capt. Farquharson, 60th Riths ; and Military Secretary, Capt. Biddulph, 
R. A.; Deputy-Adj.-Gen., Lieut.-Col. Stephenson, C.B., Scots Fusileer 
Guards ; Assistant-Adj.-Gen., Maj. the Hen. J. C. Dormer, 13th Light 
Infantry ; Dep.-Asst.-Acj. Gen., Maj. H. Taylor, Madras army ; Dep. Quar- 
termr. Gen., Lieut.-Col. Mackenzie, C_B., 92nd Hivhlanders ; Asst. Quar- 
termr.-Gea., Lieut.-Col. Ross, 93rd Highlanders ; Dep.-Asst.-Quartermrs.- 
Gen., Lieut.-Col. Wolseley, 90th Liyht Infantrs, and other officers. 

The army is divided into two divisions, in addition to a cavalry and an 
artillery brigade. The First Division consists of her Majesty's Ist, 31st, 
2nd, 60th, and 15th Punjaub, «ith Barry’s and Desborough’s batteries of 
Ro,al Artillery attached, ani Fisher's Company of Royal Engineers. It 
is commanded by Major-General sir J. Michel, K.C.B. The First Bri- 
gade, consisting of the Ist and 31st, is commande by Brigadier Staveley, 
C.B., 43th Regt.; the Second (2d, 60th, 15th Punjaub), by Brigadier W. 
Sutton, 3lst. Major-Gen. Sir R. Napier, K.C.B., commands the Second 
Division. This civision cousists of H. M.'s 44h and 3d Buffs and the 
Sth Punjaub, forming the-First Brigade ; and H. M.'s 67th and 99tb and 
19th Punjaub, which compose the second, with Govan's and Mowbray’s 
batteries of Royal Artillery and Graham's ror of Royal Engiveers 
attached. The First Brivate is commanded by briga*tier Jephson, 2d 
Queen's; the second by Brivadier Reeves, 99th. Briga ier Crofton, R.A., 
commands the reserve, consisting of Roya) Artillery, Madras Artillery 





and Sappers, and the Military Train. The cavalry consists of one squad. 
ron King’s Dragoon Gui Probyn’s Horse, and Fane’s Horse, with 
Milward’s battery of Royal Artillery attached. It is commanded 
Brigadier Pattle, King’s Dragoon Guards. The effective force of ti 
army consists of 6,357 British, and 2,178 Native Infantry, 1,012 Cayal- 
ry, 1,793 Artillery, 485 Engineers, and 286 Military Train ; making a 
total of 12,111 men. There are two batteries of Armstrong guns (12 
pounders,) three batteries (9 pounders), two and a half Matras moun 
train batteries, and a siege train, consisting of light 32-pounders and 
8 inch howitzers ; 1,689 horses@re in camp, besides a number of ponieg 
and buallocks. No plan of operations has yet been settled. The French 
Admiral and General are expected, and we hope they may be able to 
fix a day by which they will be prepared. This much, however, seemg 
certain,— the French will land to the south, the English to the north of 
the Taku forts. The place selected by us is Peh-tang, about eight miles 
from the Peiho, and at the mouth of the river which Mr. Ward, the Ame. 
rican Ambassador, ascended on his late journey to Pekin. A naval bri- 
gade will probably be formed from the blue jackets and the Marines, 
which will act with the army, and while the troops attack the forts in the 
rear, the gunboats will tackle them in front. 





The 16th Regiment, Colonel G. J. Peacocke, consisting of 50 officers 
and nou commissioned officers and 805 privates, and the 2ad battalion of 
18:b Royal Irish, have arrived at Shorocliffe from Aldershott, and six 
companies of the latter corps bave left for garrison duty at Deal and 
Walmer. The Commander-in Chief bas sanctioned the appointment of 
battery armourers for the field brigades of artillery, whose duty it will 
be to repair the Armstrong guns.——The Victoria Cross is to be confer. 
red on Lieut. Evelyn Wood, 17th Lancers, for having, on the 19th of Oc» 
tober, 1858, during action at Sindwaho, when in command of a troop of 
the 3d Light Cavalry attacked, almost singlehanded, a body of rebels who 
bad made a stand, whom he routed ; and for other acts of bravery —— 
A mozzle loading gun, weighing about five tone, from Sir W. Armstrong’s 
factory at Elswick, is ordered for experiments at Shoeburyness. The 
projectile will probably be an elongated shot and shell, weighing 80lb, 
The gun itself retains three projecting lines in the bore, accordiog to an 
obsolete principle revived. The 534 Regiment, under the command of 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Eaglish, C. B., arrived at St. Helena on the 13th 
of July, in the Lady Clarendon on passage home, This ship embarked her 
troops at Calcutta on the 14th of April.——The Court Journal states 
that it is in contemplation on his Royal Highness the Privuce of Wales 
attaining bis majority, which he will do on the 9th November, 1862, to 
give a general brevet to both the army and navy, taken in captains of 
1856.— Major-General Sir George Buller will succeed to the colonelcy 
Ot the 88:b, vacant by the death of Lieut.-General Horatio Broke. 


Tue Brirish Anwy —The following statement of the establishment of 
the army for 1860-61, which may be relied on as correct, will not be un- 
interesting at the present time :—Royal Horse Artillery, 2224; three 
regiments of Housebold Cavalry, 1029 ; Cavalry of the Line, 15,195 ; 
Royal Artillery, 20,630 ; Coast Brigade, 965 ; Royal Engineers, 3597 ; 
Military Train, 1666 ; Foot Guards (seven battalions of 800 each.) 5600; 
Infantry of the Line, 141550 ; Army Hospital Corps, 661 ; Commiceari- 
at Staff Corps, 254; West ladia Regiments, 3000 ; Colonial Corps, 4723; 
total, 201.132. Of the above there are in India and China—Horse Ar- 
tillery, 561 ; Cavalry of the Line, 6660; Royal Artillery, 4378 ; Infan- 
try of the Line, 74 600 ; Army Hospital Corps, 57 ; total 86.256. There 
are three regiments of negroes in the West Indies, each 1000 strong. The 
Ceyloa Regiment is formed of Malaya, The Gold Coast Corps consists 
of negroes, and numbers 312. The forces at home consist of :—Cavalry, 
three regiments of Life Guards; 16 regiments of Dragoon Gaards and 
Dragoons, 10,133 military train 1666—in all, 11,799. Infantry—Foot 
Guards, seven battalions of 800 each, 5600; 34 line regiments of 950 
each, 23 200 ; coast brigade, 965 ; add to these artillery and engineers 
(*ay half the strength of the home and colonial force), 10 000, and we 
have a total of 51,564, irrespective of depots. It must be boroe in mind, 
however, that this force is ecattered over Ireland, Scotland, Alderney, 
Jersey, Guernsey, aud Wales. 


War Orrice, Sept. 4.—RI Engrs: Maj-Gen Sir H D Jones, K.C.B, to be Col- 
Comt, v Gen Nicolls, dec. Lt Grant to be Sec Capt, v Stopford, dec ; Sec 
Capt Gosset to be Adjt, v Stopford, dec. H Gds: Cor Callander perm ret, b; 
sale. 4th Drag Gds: Maj Jervis, 13th Lt Drags, to be Maj, v Dickson, ex. 5 
Lt Drags : on Boyd, 13th Ft, to be Capt, v Salis,ex. 18th Lt Drags: Suarg- 
Maj Neale, M.D, Staff, to be Surgn, v Docker, ex. Gren Gds: Serj-Maj Hockey 
to be Qur, v Lilley, ret on mil al. 2d Ft: Surg Hendley, Staff, to be Surg. 
6th : Lt Staines to be Capt, v Parkinson, ret; Eo Hopkins to be Lt. Sth: Li 
Tanner to be Capt, vy Gray, ret; Ea Watson to be Lt,v Tanner. 12th: En E 
Fiddes to be Lt, by p, v Moorhead, who ret. 14th: Capt Hamilton, h p Unat, 
to be Capt, v Capt and Bvt-Maj Parratt,ex. 17th: Capt Creagh, 86th, to be 
Capt, v ,ex. 19th: Lt Evans to be adi, v Thompson, dec. 33th: Maj 
and Byt Lt-Col Willis, C.B, 84th, to be Maj, v F ex. 40th: En Whelan to 
be Lt, v Tod, res, 60th: Ea to be Lt; En Peyton to be Lt, v H 

dec ; En Fryer, 19th, to be En, 73d: En Eyre, 99tbh,tobeEn. 74th: En 
lason to be Lt. 75th : Capt Urquhart, h-p, ‘be Capt ; Assist-Surg Maclean, 
6th Foot, to be Assist-Surg. 79th: En Ballieto be Lt. 89th : Lt Drage to be 
Capt, v Beck, ret; En Atthill to be Lt. 90ch: Lt Bleazby, 100th, to be Lt, v 
Eyre, ret -. pot by ~ ch yA = A of M. 34 WI Regt: © 
Craig, b-p,G C Art , to ‘apt, v Metge, who ex. Staf’—Bvt-Col Chap- 
man, cB Ri Engrs, to be Dep-Adj-Gen R E, v Byt-Col Gordon, ope. 
Medical Department—Sarg Doherty, 24 Ft, to be Sarg; Assist Surg C W Sem- 
ple, 66th Ft, to be Assist-Surg ; Surg Maj Stone,M D, perm to ret on b-p. 
Brevet—Lt-Col and Bvyt-Col O’Brien, b-p unat, to local rank of Maj Gen fe 
Ceylon, while commanding the troops in that island ; Capt Hamilton, ret f-p, 
14th Ft, to be Major hon’ry. 


War Orrice, Sept. 11.—12th Lt Drags: Cor Houghton, 17th, to be cor, ¥ 
Jackson,ex. 15th: Lt Cartwright t» be capt, v Carnegie, ret ; Cor Maxwell 
to be It. Sth : En Leslie to be it, v Shoolbred, ret. Sth: Sarg Irvine, staff, to 
be surg. llth: Assist-Surg Ashby, staff, to be assist- , ¥ Digority, on h-p. 
13th : Lt FitzGerald to be capt, v Seagrave, dec; En Jenkins to be it, y Fitz. 
Gerald ; Serg-Maj O'Callaghan to be ep. 2ist: Lt Hazlerigg to be capt, ¥ 
Coffia, ret ; En M‘Pherson to be It. 29th : Ea Berkeley to be It, v Cochrane, ret. 
37th: Lt Alleyne, 79th Ft, to be It, v Jones, ex. 60th: To be Lt«: Eus Tetten- 
ham, v Sainsbary, ret; Beadon, vy Traherne, ret; Marshall, vy Fortescue, ret ; 
Meade ; Lees, v Lovell, ret; Worsley, Terry. Gist: Lt Knipe, 95th, v Andros, 
ex. 75th: Ea Mansergh to be it, v Row, dec; En Heycock, 94h, to be en. 
95th : Lt Badgen to be capt, v Wield, dec. Ist W I a Assist-Sarg G A 
Davidge, staff, to be assiat-surg. l'natlached—Capt and Lt-Col UO Ormaby, 
h-p unat, to be Maj. Medical De ment—Surg-Maj Annesley, 8th Ft, to 

staff surg-maj ; Staff Assist-Surgeons Chartres, Skues, wb. to be Staff 
Surgeons ; Assist-‘Surg Skues, from the lst W I Regt, to be staff assist-surgeon. 
Brevet—Capt and Bvt-Maj Macdonald, 93d Ft, to be It-cul; Capt Pitagerald, 


3lst BN I, to be maj. 
Navp. 


The Malta correspondent of the Times notes the arrival and short stay 
at Valetta of the Raursian frigate General Admiral, which “ although rated 
as a frigate is larger by 1000 tons than our line-of-battle-ship Maribor ed 
She left for Beyrout oa the 3ist ult., after receiving a visit trom Rear- 
Admiral Codriugton.——The Sirius target-ship is under repair, the in- 
terior having been much sbaken by the shot striking the iron plates dar- 
ing recent experimental firing. The damage that has been dove to the 
Serius is stated to be irremediable at sea, aad if it occur near the water 
line with any sea on there is nothing to prevent the iron-clad +hip from 
filling and going down.——The Channel fleet was reviewed at Milford 
Haven, on the 7th, in the presence of the Lords of the Admiralty. The 
evolations are reported to have been executed with remarkable skill, 
——tThe sieam reserve at Portsmouth consists of the followiag, not in- 
cluding the gunboats and mortar vessels in Haslar yard ; 7 line-of battle 
ships, 4 frigates, 2 corvettes, 9 sloops, 3 floating batteries, 20 gunboats, 
and 1 troop steamer. They give a total force of 1150 guns, propelled by 
11,420-borse-power.——The 7rusty, 14, steam floating battery. is found to 
be much injured by the marine worm, notwithstanding ber iron plates, 
which ere to be removed to allow of “ Peacock’s composition” beiag 
plied. The upper plates and timbers of the battery are found to be 
soul diti b ding the severe shaking she experienced 
during the experiments made upon her with the Armstrong guos.—— 
Tbe proposal to admit officers of the commercial marine io honorary 
ravk in tbe Royal Naval Reserve has been very favourably entertained 
by the Admiralty, and it is said that on the return of her Mojesty from 
Scotland an order in Council will be obtained, and a proclamation issued 
setting forth the terms on which this loyal tender of service will be ac; 
cepted ——Some inormation respecting the naval force in the Chinese 
waters will be found under the Army head. 











APPorntTMENTs.—Capt Stokes, to Impregnable—Commr: W Mould, to the 
Edinburgh (additional,) for C G service.—Lieuts : Henry St L B Palliser, to the 
Landrai ; M Campbell, to the Custor ; H Hathorn (additional,) to the Mari 
borough, for dis 7cD ton, to the Megera ; J N Croke to the A 
memnon ; F P ty, to the Foxhound ; J N Croke, to the Spiteful ; 
M‘Grigor, to the Formidable.—Surgs : J Gray, to Spii ; AL Arcuer, M.D., 
to Arial ; J Joh to Forhound.—Paymrs: J , to Colossus; J Brad- 
bridge, to Dauntless ; C W Tuke, to Edinburgh ; Z. W. u 
Jordan, to § w;JIMS »to Fozh d; 
bridge, and 








Green to Colossus. 
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New Books. 


Mr. Reade spares nobody and miaces nothing. He writes what he thinks 


and cares not how unpalatable his thoughts may prove. He writes as 
Novelties are not abundant, and we retara therefore to a recezt Eng- | one who deems that at a large sacrifice he is doing an immortal service 


lish publication already noticed in these columns, because there is still 

sometbing more to be said about it, for the reader’s entertainment or ia- 

struction. We allade to The Eighth Commandment, by Mr. Charles Reade, | 
whereof we cited the Saturday Review's opinion, in the Albion of the 25th 

ult., under the heading “ International Copyright.” The following, from 

the London Press of the Sth inst., exhibits certain others of Mr. Reade’s 

strong and weak pointe. 

Mr. Charles Reade is a strong writer. Whatever bis faults may be, there 
is no lack of the fortiter in re. His works abound in strong sceues, strong 
expressions, strong thoughts. fe kuows perfectly well what will prove 
a bit, and suit the tastes of bis audience or readers. The volume now 
before us is a very curious production. It may be termed a personal and 
practical commentary on the Eighth Commandment, with au application, 
which, though in the main truthful, is by no means flattering to our na- 
tional vanity. : . 

The International Copyright Act of 1851 contains a proviso to the 
following effect :— 

It is understood that the protection stipulated by the present article is not 

intended to prohibit fair imitations or adaptations of dramatic works to the 
stage in Eogland and France respectively, but is only meant to prevent pirati- 
cal translations. 
Mr. Reade discovers in the wording of this clause the prodact of an Eng- 
lish mind which cannot be correctly translated into “honest French,” 
and affirms that “ the protection sold so dear to the dramatists in the 
heart of the statate is all jaggled back in the proviso, together with the 
heavy expenses the promised protection inveigleshimiato.” This is but 
too true, as Mr. Reade found to his cost, and as the most notable of the 
French dramatists bave often proved to theirs. The Act of 1851, if it 
honestly meant to secure dramatic authors from robbery, has eotirely 
failed in doing so. With the exception of Mr. Reade and Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, it appears that no Eoglish adapters of French pieces have ever 
paid the writers for the use of their property. 

In 1856, Mr. Reade, in conjunction with certain French dramatists, re- 
solved to bring the question to a legal issue. The piece selected by way 
of proviag the worth of the Act was entitled Les Pawvres de Paris, Me. 
Reade receiving from the authors the sole right of translation aod re- 
presentation. The next thing to be done was to register the original 
play in Paris, then to produce a version, publish it, and enter it at Sta- 
tioners’-hall, after which Mr. Reade advertised the translation in the 
Times, stating that the author's solicitor was instructed to restrain any 
otber version or imitation by an injanction of the Court of CMfaacery. 
In his preface to the drama the translator writes as follows :— 

One of the terms is that France shall pay England (and vice-versa) for each 
dramatic piece to be protected a small registration-fee. And in fact since the 
treaty considerable sums have = from France to England in the faith that 
this tee is, as the Act affirms, the consideratton paid by one nation for value to 
be —~ by the other in the shape of protection to the dramatic piece re- 


Of two things, one: either England does give some protection to French 
dramas, or she has for four years been swindling France out of these registra- 
tion-fees. I donot take my country for a swindler. Whoever does has only to 
steal the scenes, situations, and soul of Les Pauvres de Paris from the French 
inventors and me, and I promise him that the highest ccurt of law in this na- 
tion shall decide whether England or he is the swindler. 

Notwithstanding this threat, it was not long before an adaptation of the 
play, eutitled “ The Pride of Poverty,” appeared at the Strand Theatre. 
At the first sight of the playbill an advertisement was inserted in the 
Era threateniog proceedings in Chancery against the lessee and manager, 
but the adaptation was played notwithstanding. What Mr. Reade wanted 
now was, he tells us, “a judicial interpretation of a well-meant but Sa- 
tanic law,” and to gain this interpretation without paying too dearly for 
it. He therefore sued the manager, who was “ virtually insolvent,” for 
a nominal sum in the county-court. But Mr. Reade’s dream of cheap 
justice was dissipated by a notice served on him the very day of the trial 

the cause was removed into the Court of Exchequer, which Mr. 
Reade, who, as we said before, expresses himself strongly, terms “ a den 
of iniquity.” But he shall speak for himself :— 

The judge who signs a writ of certiorari indulges his clique, and oppresses the 
suitor. He becomes the attorney's and barrister’s instrument to pillage honest 
and often injured men, and choke them off the remedy a pitying legislature has 


a s itied and penitent, averted his eyes from his century, beat his soul 

ven them. See now whether the sequel of this ex parte chicanery does not | Su°*® mortil ‘ } 
me out. It had an immediate effect and @ distant effect. ‘The first effect | '0t0 ® pickaxe, and mined the ancients with sombre fary, : 
was this : justice was denied me except at a price English justice, in matters of | Which simply means in the vulgar tongue that M. Maquet read his 
copyright, is not worth. I cannot affurd to give tweuty times its value for any | Homer and his Horace as avy other student would have done. Some 


ree Stars would not | time afterwards the family repented, “opened its arms,” and “ under- 
let me have it at less, I didn’t get it at all, but was outlawed, and justice 


snapped up and put out of my reach—by a judge. WhatcouldI do? I bowed 
insolvent pirate under its wgis, and sat down to write 


cle ; so I declined it at that price ; and as Dictator Th 


to imperial power, left the 
a novel. 


While Mr. Reade was hesitating what to do next, the tables were turned, i > litera! th f bi 
and the manager of the Strand Theatre “ declared,” and the imputed deae, fe SA. bape Gane sere Re See Renee Mee ay 
author of “ Pride and Poverty” “ declared,” and claimed each of them i ich b a tumbling-block to 
£500 damages. But the charge that Mr. Reade had “ slandered their Ene A Ane a 


title” could not be maintained, and the plaintiffs were non-suited :-— 


After some discussion, the Chief Baron said he should non-suit the plaintiffs » 
but rm | might raise the several points of law again before the full Court, in | debased dramatic literatare is an open qvestion. If, however, he be not 
term. It 


was then proposed by the plaintiff's counsel, that should the non-suit | soon authorised to wear at his buiton-hole the etar of the Legion of 


be overruled, an arbitrator should be — (I forget his name ; some bar- 
rister) to compare the two pieces, an 


my judge and my jury, and an arbitration hung over my head. 


Mr. Reade draws an amusing picture of the way in which his endeavour 


to gain an interpretation of the law was defeated in the courts :— 


I was advised that if I took this ambiguous statute to Chancery, the court 


would send it to law, after putting me to the expense of filling my bill, &c. 


Why should I pay £30 to one man to tell me to go to another man’ That 


would be rather too idiotic. 


The courts of equity, therefore, coulda’t deal with our double difficulty of fact | 1¢ePly tinged with that meditative and sentimental conservatiem which 
la 


Ww. 

I went to the County Court, which is the next best place, because it is quiet 
and the judge is not encumbered with twelve worthy Anglo-Saxon hogs, al 
hating brains like poiscn. 

Bat this court failed like the former. It has not the power to protect itsel 


. elf] at Tiverton last week on “ Pablic Schools.” Oa the contrary, the 
SS an eo aemeene oa oo address is remarkable for the breadth and liberality of its general views 
a more pillaging, aud therefore, ex hypothesi, a more competent tribunal. | f education, especially ia its most important practical aspect, as affecting 


Pailare of justice No. 2. 


Well, I found myself in this very competent tribunal, to which I had been | the whole question of Education had engaged bis miod for many years, 


driven like a lamb to the pilla; 


ze. 
And what was the first word this competent tribunal uttered? the very| much in advance of those still current amongst may of even the more 


first /— 
A DECLARATION OF ITS INCOMPETENCE, NO. 3. 


Well, I am in his court, and it cost us £200 to get into his court. What is the 
ie wy nS rr | a tence reese ved matron free 

and the judicial i oar att . - oe | and the circumstances of the times he eved made the call for its extea- 
of my teeth—to whom, im heaven's name t—to a codes PE apy es sion and improvement more urgeat. He had said before, and he repeated 
barrister, how-| it now, because he was convinced of the truth of it, that the irresistible 

ever great his learning aad ability, is but a private citizen. But a county-court 


“ Friend, go up higher!” said Emperor Three Stars, “go into my court!” country, he places the necessity for this higher aatioaal progress ou its 
true grounds. 


first word we get for all that money? “ Friend go down 
for an arbitrator.” And so the i ts of the 





lower, but infinitely lower than a county-court j For a 


decide upon the statute whether the | Honour, there is no longer at the Tuileries a keen-eyed observer of an 


ntiff’s was a fair imitation or not ; and, if the tormer, what damage, if any, | appreeiative foreign prese. Mr. Reade throws into insignificance the 
had sustained. * * * In the moment of victory I had been fobbed out of 


to literature, and as one who considers that he is himself worthy of a 
place among the literary immortals. 

But in taking up the cudgels in favour of jastice and of literature, 
Mr. Reade too often ivjares a noble cause by the intemperance of his 
language, and as often arouses our suspicion by his praise of everything 
that is Freoch, and his disposition to deery everytbiag that is Eoglish 


English Legislature shall rise to the moral and intellectual level of the 
French Legislature. aud the English judges to the moral and intellec- 
tual level of the French jadges;” affirms that France has a national 
drama, “ mainly because she is an houest nation aud worthy of one,” 
while England has none, because she is at present “ an author-swindling 
nation, and unwortby of one ;” that the French law of copyright in re- 
spect of abridgements “has been interpreted by jadges worthy of the 
name,—ours by judges with the heart of a polecat and the head of an 
ass.” Bat, in trath, anybody is an ass,or something worse, who does 
not take the same view of things as Mr. Charles Reade, 

A good many severe remarks have been made of late by the Eaglish 
press on the conduct of the French Emperor. Most of these remarks 
have been suggested by Louis Napoleoa’s own acts, or words ; and since 
again and again the acts have belied the words, and the pledged faith | 
has been broken without scraple, it is surely well that the daylight of 
public opiaion should be poured on his career, by the oaly writers in 
Europe who have the freelom and the power to give expression to an 
almost universal feeling. This may not have been done honestly ia all 
cases,—it is, of eourse, possible that in some instances prejudice may 
have perverted trath ; but Mr. Reade, in denouncing iu the mass all the 
jouroa's which have exposed and reprobated the conduct of Louis 
Napoleon, condemns the best informed and the most influential portion 
of the London press, There is verily a savour of Billingsgate if the 
following ;— 


Napoleon III. left these shores our friend ; but the bad-hearted, empty-headed, 
venomous part of the press has made it impossible for a prince of flesh and 
blood to retain any kindly feeling for us. These inksters are the enemies not 
only of the country but of the human race ; they have toiled at scurrility day by 
day, year by year, like vendors of night soi!, not like writers; aud if ever the 
natural result of their injustice, radeness, interfering impudence, and weary in- 
decent insolence should be inflicted upon mankind, | hope a jast God will not 
let the scourge fall oa their innocent victims alone, but first and heaviest upon 
these cowardly backbiters’ backs. 


And again in a fine sketch of Napoleon, which, albeit singularly one- 
sided, is not without its trath, Mr. Reade takes the same view of our 
newspaper writers :-— 
Poor scribblers of an hour, incapable themselves of a noble action or a noble 
sentiment, they look at this man, bat never see him: his fortitude shown 80 
often in the face of death ; his patience in long and varied adversity ; his reso- 
lution, unbroken by defeat, prison, ridicule ; his calmness and sobriety under a 
swift elevation, that would at once have overbalanced a mind less imperial and 
native to a throne ; his rare accessibility, his easy affability; his ready wit, a 
quality that scarce exists among his contemporary sovereigns ; his magna- 
nimity and tenderness towards old friends, however hamble ; his masterly 
pen; his weighty speech; the aspiring eye, that takes in France 
and her population, not mere classes ;—all these great qualities, more 
than ever met before in J sovereign alive or dead, are thrown 
away on these inflated, ignoble judges, who, themselves too cowardly 
to fight, except anonymously, i.¢., behind a wall, too sloppy to write as he 
writes, and too vain and shallow to hold their tongues, and think, as he can, 
have never spoken a great word, nor done a great thing, nor suffered—even 
their own paltry deserts, and so are no more fit to describe to the great Eng- 
lish people such a Hero as this Napoleon IIL, who can fight, and write, and 
speak, and be silent, and look at death, and think for a great nation, and con- 
verse with a subject, and dare, and suffer, and forgive, than a cur is to measure 
the moon, whose height and brightness sets him yelping at it. 
We must assuredly give Mr. Reade the credit of avoiding what he terms 
“ polite circumambient phrases,” but we cannot always give bim the 
credit of writing, as he tells us he does, “some of the best Enaglish 
‘oing.” 
: In bis account of the French dramatist Maquet, who, in consequence 
of some ludicrous effasion written upou the sly, was requested by the 
college professors “ to retire to the bosom of his family,” Mr. Reade 
adds :— 
That family did not open its arms to him on this occasion, and poor Au- 


went him with a resignation that other families should try and imitate.” 
We have palates out in no invidious spirit a few blemishes in a work 

which promises, in spite of them, to be of efl-ctive service to literature. 

If Mr. Reade bas discovered the true specific for the regeneration of our 


contemporaries. Bat it is a higher service still to be the pioneer in the 


the integrity of writers, as well as to their geniue. 
What this modest gentleman may have done, or may do, to revive our 


Editor of the Tipperary Examiner. 
Oo 
ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It is not often that we are able to quote Sir John T. Coleridge asa 
sound expositor of liberal aud progressive opinions. Prone to look at the 
past rather than the futare, his views of public affairs ars sometimes 


belongs to natures sensitive and refined rather than robast, His defence 
; | of church rates, for example, this time last year, was fine example ia 


1 | politics of what Mr. Ruskin calls the “ pathetic fallacy” in art. But 
there is little trace of this reactionary weakoees in the lecture he delivered 


the middle and lower classes. Sir J.T. Coleridge told his bearers that 
and as the resalt of his stady and observation he has arrived at views 


intelligent members of bis party. Io the first place, while urging the 
importance of raising the general standard of educatioa throughout the 


“ He had felt the deepest auxiety for the spread and im- 


tendency of the times was not so much to increase education as to bring 


prove the character, instead of leading youths into fatal mistakes, 
aod making them greater fools than they otherwise would have been. 

Sir J. T. Coleridge answers another and more selfish objection urged 
by our contemporary against raising the standard of Middle Class Eda- 
cation. It is that “the market of intellectual labour being rather glut- 
ted,” middle-class youths ought not to be tempted in any way to com- 
pete with the class above them who are now educated for intellectual 
callings, This audacious claim to a monopoly of intellectual rewards 
loses sight of the fact that of old both classes, the higher and lower, en- 


except his own Eaglish style. He looks forward to the time ‘‘ when the | jeyed together the advantages of public school education, and that the 


bighest names in Engtish literature include many who rose from the 
lowest rauks of the middle class. Sir J.T. Coleridge, rejecting the plea 
of privilege and monopoly, urges the far more just aad generous doctrine 
that educational advantages should be extended as widely as possible. 
Those who are really superior will then justly take the first place. “In 
order for the other classes to preserve their places in society they must 
be diligent in theic own education. It would not do to rest upen tradi- 
tion or upon privilege, for if they still desired to lead they must make 
themselves fit to be leaders. They must strike out with the most skilful 
swimmers in the race. While all around the underwood of the forest 
was makiog vigorous shoots, their own growth must not be neglected 
lest they were overgrown. Let them feel no dismay, for the stream 
which might overwhelm if they attempted to stop it would become a 
source of abundant blessing if they directed its course aright.” 

After considering the general end of education Sir. J. T. Coleridge 
goes on to deal with means for securing it; and bere he naturally looks 
with favour on public schools as among the best instrament: of educa- 
tion. Asan Old Etonian he bas a generous partiality for Econ, whose 
leading idea he describes as “ The union of liberty of action and inde- 
peadence of thought in the boy with that maiutenance of discipline and 
subordination without which no school could exist.” He is indeed dis 
posed to complain that in these days the scholarship of the place has 
rather fallea below its traditionally high standard. Bat the grounds of 
his adverse criticism are certainly narrow, and present Etonians will pro- 
bably reply to it in the familiar phrase, Laudator temporis acti. The praise, 
however, which the learned lecturer bestowed on Hvon and public 
schools generally as aurding scope for active boyish discipline of the 
most valuable kind is in the maia weil merited. These great national 
institutions have undoubtedly many advantages over private schools, not 
only in the higher standard of attainments and more efficient means of 
teaching, but in that practical moral training of the playground which 
is derived from the mutual influence of boys on each other. Private 
boarding-schools do uot aud generally cannot, afford sach scope for the 
free development of the more robust and manly virtaes of character, 
They are almost of necessity strongly affected by small partialities, narrow 
standards of excellenc», and injurious personal influences. There can be 
little of tha’, vigorous public opiaioa, strong to reward and strong to 
punish, which, acting continually on the whole social system of a mixed 
maltitade of youths, proves such a valuable discipline in our best public 
schools, But public schools are at pre-ent inaccessible except to the 
wealthy few. The practical question is whether schools having the special 
advantages which public schools possess might not be multiplied at acom- 
paratively cheap rate over the couatry. If some plan could be devised 
tor effecting this, tbe urgent problem of middie class education would be 
in a fair way towards solution.—Duily News, 

rr 
PREMATURE DECAY OF OUR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

There is something very startling in the fact that most of the stone 
used for building purposes in London, within the last forty or filty years, 
shows marked symp of p ture decay. This is not the case onl 
in unfavourable exposures, nor bas the decay of old buildings been pow | 
accelerated. Modera stones of all kinds seem to lose their angles and 
edges with unaccountable rapidity, and we find the vast pile of the 
Houses of Parliament, at Westminster, already seriously injured, while 
still incomplete, and the Queen’s Palace, in St. James’s park, actually 
falling to pieces, and requiring to be continually painted, to prevent the 
sentinels keeping guard around it from being knocked on the head by 
the crumbliog mass above. 
There are two well-marked causes of this decay. One is want of 
knowledge and care in selecting good stone adapted to the required par- 
pose. What between the quarry-owner, the clerk of the works, and the 
architect, and the supposed necessity of reduciug the contract for ma- 
terial to the lowest figure, the cheapest stone is taken. As little as pos- 
sible is spent on the stone, in order that there may be the more left for 
decoration. This is one of the shams of ourday. Buildings are planned 
and erected which ought to last for centuries. They must be constructed 
with economy ; and what is economy in building? Is it indifference to 
the foundation, and lavish outlay on all that comes before the eye? Is 
it to neglect the essential, in order to elaborate the incidental ? ay not 
a building be beautiful in its fitness, evea without decoration? can 
any(Bing be more unsightly than the simulation of the mark of time 
witbout the lapse of time to justify it? We submit these queries to our 
architects, with the suggestion that a minute knowledge of materials of 
coustruction, and of the chemical and geological, as well as mechanical 
conditions, under which they are to be exposed, ought to be @ subject of 
study and education amongst them to a far greater extent than it has 
bitherto been, 
There is another cause of decay also requiriag consideration. The at- 
mospbere of large towas, and especially ot London, is loaded with various 
gases, which, aided by the dampness of our climate and its variable 
temperature, seriously affect most building stones. The @aily combustion 
of many thousand tons of coal, more or less impure, and the animal and 

getable efflavia d with the living presence, and food of a cou- 
ple of millions of buman beings, cannot but produce a great effect on 
absorbent substances, aod tend ia many ways to decompose and 
disintegrate all those stones cf which carbonate of lime forms an essen- 
tial part ; and this is the case with almost all the freestones in use, 

Now, we have no choice but to build with the materials obtainable at 
& moderate cost ; and if we will take stone, we must have absorbent stone. 
It beboves us then to set our chemists to work, to enable us to do this 
with some reasonable prospect of durability, and discover a method of 
preventing and stopping this terrible decay. 

Rarely does it bappea that a want long exists without numerous claim- 
ants for the honour and profit of discovery in relation to it. For twenty 
years or more protection has been asked for many ingenious inventions 
tor preserving stone, none of which stand the test of time and exposure. 
One large class of inventors endeavour, and always in vain, to discover 
some paint that shall afford a permanent shelter, and stop decay. There 
is no such paint known, and none is likely to be discovered. Another 
set of discoverers, better acquainted with chemistry, have tried to obtain 
a mineral preparation capabie of application in a dissolved state, but 
rapidly re-assamiog its stony condition, and choking the pores of the 
stone with an indestructible material. 

Not long ago some attention was excited in regard to this method, 
owing partly to its novelty and ingenuity, and partly to the high 
auspices under which it was introduced. At the suggestion of Prinee 
Albert, part of the river-front of the Houses of Parliament was treated 
according to this method. Flint, hard and indestructible beyond most 
substances, may be dissolved in water by exposure to caustic alkali 
under high steam- re. A kind of soluble glass,in fact, is thus 








ge is @ part of the executive Government, and his construction of a statute | into activity the political power of what were called the lower classes of | made, and, as thealkali is readily parted witb, it was thought that this 


4 judicial construction, and can be laid before the legislature as sufficient 


of the working of the law : a barrister’s can’t. 


We may remark, in passing, that Mr. Reade’s failare in bringing euch 


& case before a county-court was only what he might have prognosti- 
cated. It is certain that whatever might have been the verdict of that 


court either side would have appealed to a higher tribunal ; for the de- bring in tivity th litical power of all cl , 
cision of a county-court settles no principle, since the decisions are not a eae Dab teen tants oe i yl la pe | 


nomenclature which Mr. Reade attaches to 
been demanded by either party. 


Mr. Reade’s method of exposing a great national evil may be open to 
exception—we shall say a word or two about that presently—but there 


can be little doubt that he has succeeded in knocking the “ ada) 


the country, This was so marked a tendency, it was so regular in its 
advance, so vigorous in its springs of action, that it could not be over- 
looked. It therefore became their duty to strive to make the classes in 
question fit to exercise the functions cast upon them.” 


om of national 
In a free country like our own, political power must necessarily 


hese just views of Sir J. T. Coleridge are in contrast to 


Sir J. T. Coleridge truly says, that the irresistible tendency of the times 


those 
” we recently quoted from the Saturday Review on the subject of middle- 
po wth” — that his gg ay ee to the | class pers Ag The Conservative journal Pen to acy substantial 
ambiguous proviso. For jour of literature, | j vement of middle-class education, oa nd that it would t is by clear 

and still more for the sake of our national morality, we trust that his| tend to Sec pC iapyng rein dr perry 


raise the pupils above their station, The Conservative judge | thao a very limited period, even if once successfally completed, and that 


liquid, or water-glaes, being thrown on the stone, a coating of flint would 
be the result. It failed, owing to the want of a sufficient exposure to 
dry air. The rain and damp prevented the requisite deposition an@ad- 
hesion, e 

An ingen‘ous Hungarian (Mr. Szereleney) practised a modification of 
this method, under the patronage of the late Sir Charles Barry, and ap- 


. of those who have hitherto possessed it in the lowest degree, or not at all. | plied it to the whole of the Speaker’s Court of the great Westminster 
reported, nor would it be of importance if they were, as no subsequent| In other words, it is inevitable that the rights and duties of citizea- rf 
case would be governed by their ae Moreover, in the polite 
gl 


‘alace. For a time the method was kept secret, but it bas lately been 


ich | A. = = a et ee Lage widely fy nope cmmen the people. | commented on by Dr. Faraday. To obtain dryness, the stone, be- 
arymen, he seems his t law progress, 8 workio any coua- | ing washed with the solution of glase, was covered with a kiod of it 
forget that, even in that court, five “ Anglo-Saxon hogs” might have = will te epee fast in rreporties to the vigour and fi : : F dia Loe 

life. 


through which water from the air did not penetrate. In time this would 
decay, but it was thought the stone would then be coated with flint. 


amongst all classes, aud edacation is needed to fit for its exercise. | Ualuckily, it does not seem certain that the kind of fiat forming the 


coating is iteelf unaffected by exposure, or sticks tightly e to the 
particles of stone to prevent decay. It is also the case, that stone 
being generally wet when the oily coat is added, there is never sufficient 
that this method would succeed for more 


vehement effort will be crowned with swift success. In that case we strongly urges a higher standard of teaching oa the more rational ground | is almost an impossibility in our damp climate. 


shall willingly pardon the defects of a style which cecasionally com-| that it would fit them for their duties. Our weekly contemporary as- 
bines the plain language of our London streets with the well-directed sumes that a good education would unfit seasible youths for the parsuits | made by Mr. Frederick Ransome, of Ipswich, alread 


Coe ho Sey ee 

we must inform those of our readers who may have antici- | assumption betrays not only a grievous 
pated in “ The Eighth Commandment ” 

| cat Tiare ment” a new tale from the pen of a| education, bat a radical 


and revelations, its fearless 


use 
and in the rich terms of abuse scattered through its pages. { intrinsic worth 


of trade and commerce. It would not be difficult to show that such aa 


A yet more ingenious application of chemical principles has been 
ly well known for bis 
artificial stone, made of the soluble glass above alluded to. Takiog ad- 


jon of the true end of | vantage uf the slight effinity of.the alkali and flint in water-glass, he 

that they will find ample not designed to make either a lawyer or @ grocer. I wee p no tag ih of 
wi ample amuse- @ mao a - Te 2 

im the perusal of this singular volame. is its startling egotiom, Ite 


is 
statements, its vigorous | vigorous 


washed by this solution, another simple 
is to throw down very rapidly that pe- 























miseral which causes mortar to adhere to bricks, and gives ite 
strength to the concrete eo much used in modern bailding. This mineral 
is knowa to adhere with extraordinary pertinacity to foreign bodies with 
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which it comes in contact. The methed was applied some four years 
ago to portions of stone on the river-front of the Houses of Parliament, 
then very much decayed ; and the stones experimented on are now io 
precisely the same state as when they were treated. It has been more 
recently applied to many eatire buildings, and to the stone facings aud 
ornameota! part of others. Time alone can decide whether its success is 
as complete as theory would suggest ; but, up to the present date, we 
believe, there is no weak point shown. 

It is satisfactory to koow that a method so important is likely to be 
fairly tried on a large scale, Daring the life of Sir C. Barry there was a 
teadency to give bis protégé more than a fair share of protection ; but 
the authorities at the Board of Works are, we believe, now taking mea- 
sures to secure a thorough and searching investigation into the whole 
subject. It is d Msalt to overrate its importance, as there can be little 
doubt that withia a few score of years the whole of the elaborate deco 
ration of the palace at Westminster, to say noth'ng of other public build 
ings, will be altogether obliterated, unless some preservative process is 
found to succeed. It is also a matter as interesting in reference to future 
buildiogs as to those already erected.—London Review. 

—_—_——_——— 
TUNBRIDGE TOYS. 

I wonder whether those little silver pencil-cases with a moveable 
almanack at the butt-end are still favourite implements with boys, and 
whether pediars still hawk them about the country? Are there pedlars 
aod hawkers stiil, or are rastics and children grown too sharp to deal 
with them? Those pencil-cases, as far as my memory serves me, were 
not of much use. The screw, upoa which the moveable almaoac tarned, 
was constantly getting loose. The 1 of the table would work from its moor- 
ings, under Taesday or Wednesday, as the case might be, and you would 
flad, on examination, that Th. or W. was the 234 of the month (which 
was absurd oo the face of the thing.) and in a word your cherished pea- 
cil-case an utterly unreliable timekeeper. Nor was ‘his a matter of 
wonder. Consider the position of & peacil-case in a boy’s pocket. You 
had hard-bake in it; marbles, kept in your parse whea the money was 
all gone; your mother’s purse knitted so fondly and supplied with a 
little bis of goid, loog eince—prodigal little sou !—seattered amongst the 
swine—I mean amongst brandy-balls, open tarts, three-cornered puffs, 
aod similar abominations, You had a top and string; a knife; a piece 
of cobbler’s wax ; two or three ballets; a Luile Warbler ; and I, for my 
part, remember, for a considerable period, a brass-varrelled pocket pistol 
(which would fire beautifully, for with it Is5o* off a button from Butt 
Maujor’s jacket) ;—with all these things, and ever so many more, clinking 
and rattiiog ia your pockets, and your hands, of coarse, keeping them io 
perpetaal movement, how could you expect your moveable almanac not 
to be twisted out of its place now and again —your pencil-case to be bent 
—your liquorice water not to leak out of your bottle over the cobbler’s 
wax, your bull’s eyes not to ram up the lock aud barrel of your pistol, 
and so forth. 

Ia the month of June, thirty-seven years ago, I bonght one of those 
penucil-cases from a boy whom I shall call Hawker, and who was in my 
form. Ishedead? Is hea millionoaire? Ishe a bankruptnow? He 
was an immense screw at school, and I believe to this day that the value 
of the thing for which I owed and eventually paid three-and-sixpence, 
was in reality not one-and-nine. 

I certainly enj»yed the case at first a good deal, and amused myself 
with twiddiiog round the moveable calendar. But this pleasure wore off. 
The jewel, as 1 said, was not paid for, and Hawker, a large and violent 
boy, was exceedingly uopleasant as a creditor. His constant remark 
was, “‘ Wheo are you going to pay me that three-and sixpence? What 
sneaks your relations wast be! They come to see you. You go out to 
them oa Saturdays and Sundays, and they never give you aoything! 
Don’t tell me, you little bambag!” and so forth. The trath is that my 
relations were respectable ; but my parents were making a tour in Scot- 
Jand ; aad my friends ia London, whom I used to go and see, were most 
kind to me, certaiuly, but somehow never tipp:d me. That term, of May 
to August, 1825, passed in agonies then, in consequence of my debt to 
Hawker. What was the pleasure of a calendar peocil-case in comparison 
with the doubt and torture of mind occasioned by the sense of the debt, 
and the constant reproach in that fellow's scowliog eyes and gloomy, 
Coarse, reminders? How was I to pay off such a debt out of sixpence a 
week? ludicrous! Why did not some one come to see me, and tip me? 
Ab! my dear sir, if you have any little friends at school, go and see 
them, aud de the natural thing by them. You won't miss the sovereign. 
You don’t know what a blessing it will be to them. Doa’t fancy they 
are too old—try "em. And they will remember you, and bless you in 
future days; aud their gratitude shall accompany your dreary after life ; 
and they shall meet you kindly when thanks for kindoess are scant. O 
meroy ! shall I ever forget that sovereign you gave me, Captain Bob? or 
the agonies of being in debt to Hawker? In that very term, a relation of 
mine was goiog to India, I actually was fetched from school in order to 
take leave of him. 1am afraid I told Hawker of this circumstance. | 
own I speculated upon my friend’s giving me a pound? Pooh! A re- 
lation golag to Ladia, and deeply affected at parting from bis darling 
kinsmav, might give five pounds to the dear fellow! * * °* There 
was Hawker whea I came back—of course there he was. As he looked 
in my scared face, he turned livid with rage. He mattered curses, ter- 
rible from the lips of so young a boy. My relation, about to cross the 
ocean to fill a lucrative appointment, asked me with much interest about 
my progress at school, heard me construe a passage of Eatropius, the 
pleasing Latin work on which I was then engaged ; gave me a God bless 
you, aod sent me back to school; apon my word of honour, without so 
much asa balferown! It is all very well, my dear sir, to say that boys 
contract babi's of expecting tips from their parents’ friends, that they 
become avaricious and so forth, Avaricious! fadge! Boys coutract 
habits of tart and toffee eating, which they do not carry into after life. 
Oa the contrary, [ wish I did like ’em. What raptures of pleasure one 
could have now for five shillings, if one could but pick it off the pastry- 
cook’s tray! No. If you have any little frieads at school, out with 

cur half-crowns, my friend, and impart to those little ones the little 

ting joys of their age. 

Well, taen. At the beginning of August, 1823, Bartlemy-tide holi- 
days came, and | was to go to my parents, who were at Tunbridge Wells. 
My place in the coach was taken by my tator’s servants—Bolt-ia-Tua, 
Fleet Street, sevea o'clock in the morning, was the word. My tator, the 
Rev. Edward P——, to whom I hereby present my best compliments, 
had a parting ioterview with me: gave my little accouat for my go- 
vernor: the remaicing part of the coach-bire ; five shillings for my own 
expenses ; and eome five and-twenty shillings on an old accouat which 
had been overpsid, aud was to be restored 1o my family. 

Away I rao aod paid Hawker bis three-and six. Ouf! what a weight 
it was off my miod! (He was a Norfolk boy, and used to go home from 
Mrs. Nelson’s Beli Lon, Aldgate—but that is not tothe poiat). The next 
morniog, of course, we were an hour before the time. I and another boy 
shared a hackoey-coach ; two-and-six : porter for putting luggage on 
coach, threepence. I had no more money of my own left. Rasherweil, 
my companion, went into the Bolt-in-Tua coff-e-room, and had a good 
breakfast. I coulda’t ; because, though I bad five-and-twenty shillings 
of my parents’ mooey, I had none of my own, you see, 

I certainly intended to go without breakfast, and still remember how 
strongly I had that resolation ia my mind. But there was that hour to 
wait. A beautiful August morniog—I am very hungry. There is Rasher 
well “tucking” away in the coffee-room. I pace the street, as sadly 
almost as if I bad been coming to school, not going thence. I turn into 
a court by mere chance—I vow it was by mere chunce—and there I see 
a coffee-shop with a placard in the window, Coffee, Twopence. Round of but 
tered Toast, Twopence. Aud bere am I hungry, penuiices, with five-and- 
twenty sb liiogs of my parents’ money in wy pocket. 

What would you bave done? You see! had had my money, and spent 
it in that pencil-case affiir. The five-aud-tweaty shillings were a trust— 
by me to be haaded over. 

But then would my parents wish their only child to be actually without 
breakfast? Having this money, and being so bungry, so very hangry, 
mightn’t I take ever so little? Mightn’t I at bome eat as much as | 
chose ? 

Well, I went into the coffee-shop, and spent fourpence. I remember 
the taste of the coffee and toast to this day—a peculiar, muddy, not- 
eweel-enoagh, most fragrant coffee—a rich, rancid, yet not buttered- 
enough, delicious toast, The waiter had nothing. At aoy rate, fourpence 
I koow was the sam I spent. And, the hunger appeased, I got on the 

coach a guilty being. 

At the last stage,—what is its name? I bave forgotten in seven and- 
thirty years,—‘bere is av inn with a little green and trees before it; and 
by the trees there is an open carriage. It isour carriage. Yes, there 
are Prince and Blucher, the horses; and my pareots in the carriage. Ob! 
how I bad been counting the days until this onecame! Ob! how happy 
had I been to see them yesterday! Rat there was that foarpence. All 
the journey down, the toast had choked me, aad the coffee poisoned 
me. 

1 was in such a state of remorse about the fourpence, that I forgot the 


maternal joy and caresses, the tender paternal voice. I pull out the 
twenty-four shillings and eightpence with a trembling hand. 

“ Here’s your money,” I gasp out, “ which Mr. P—— owes you, all but 
fourpence. I owed three-and-sixpence to Hawker out of my money for a 
pencil-case, and I bad none left, and I took fourpence of yours, and had 
some coffee at a shop.” 

I suppose I must have been choking whilst uttering this confession. 

“ My dear boy,” says the governor, “ why didu’t you go and breakfast 
at the hotel ?” 

“ He mast be starved,” says my mother. 

I had confessed ; I bad been a prodigal ; I had been taken back to my 
parents’ arms again. It was not a very great crime as yet, or a very long 








destroyed by fire. It seems as if some natural phenomena bad smitten 
the woods black, silent, and desolate for ever. In cases where the fires 
have occurred the year before, however, the scene is not so desolate, for 
even in such a short space the inexhaustible fertility of the soil has done 
much to repair the mischief, and thickets of young shrubs are seen to be 
fast springing up, while perfect bushes of wild geraniums, fire flowers, 
wood lilies, and foxgloves, crowd around the charred stumps, m: 
such colour contrasts, as their scarlet blossoms push up between the 
charcoal, as give a strange, peculiar beauty to the scene. 

The result of this wholesale destruction of timber shows most disad- 
vantageously in the lands which have been long settled. They are like the 
prairies—a vast unbroken expanse of land—a sea of grass, and without 


career of prodigality ; but don’t we know that a boy who takes a pin | a single tree or shrub for miles. In the longer settled parts of the Cana. 
which is not his own, will take a thousand pounds when occasion serves, | das the want of wood is already beginning to be felt, and of course ag 


own to the gallows? 


and-toss on a tombstone : playing fair, for what we know: and even for 
that sin he was promptly caned by the beadle. The bamboo was ineffec- 
tnal to cane that reprobate’s bad courses out of him. 


are still above the grass, and mine still out of the noose. 
As I look up from my desk, I see Tanbridge Wells Common and the 





bring his parents’ grey heads with sorrow to the grave, and carry his | time goes on it must be felt still more, especially whea to the want of 
Witness the career of Dick Idle, upon whom our, wood is added that which is sure to fullow it—the want of water. In the 
friend Mr. Sala bas been discoursing. Dick only began by playing pitch- | wilder portions of the country—nearly nine-tenths of its whole extent at 


the present day—timber of all kinds is still a nuisance, and though a war 
of extermination is levied on it iu all its forms by axe aud fire, aod miles 


From pitch-and- | upon miles are burnt down in a single day, it still covers the country ig 
toss he proceeded to manslaughter if necessary : to highway robbery ; to | a dense mantle of pines, giving ehelter to thousands of deer and moose, 
Tyburn and the rope there. Ab! heaven be thanked, my parents’ heads | aud no small quantity of bears and wolves as well. 


Tue Dowacer Countess or Craven anp Mrs. Yares.—Little more 


rocks, the strange familiar place which I remember forty years ago. | than a week ago, aud within a few days of each other, departed from the 


Boys saunter over the green with stumps and cricket-bats. Other boys | stage of life two ladies who in their respective daya had been distin. 


| gallop by on the riding master’s hacks. 
| Master, as it used to be in the reign of George IV., and that Centaur 
| Cramp must be at least a hundred years old. Yonder comes a footman 
| with a bundle of novels from the library. Are they as good as our 
| novels? Ob! how delightfal they were! Shades of Valancour, awful 
' ghost of Manfroni, how I shadder at your appearance! Sweet image of 


depict you in a Polish cap and richly embroidered tights! 


or read in lacer times compare with your fashion, with your brilliancy, | 
with yoar delightfal grace, sparkling vivacious rattle? 


still—at the well-remembered library on the Pantiles, where they eell 
that delightfal, useful Tunbridge ware. I will go aad see. 
years since, s0 mach good company came to take its pleasure. 
sible, that in the past century, gentiefolks of the first rank assembled | 


tea? There are fiddlers, harpers, and trampeters performing at this mo- 
ment in a weak little old balcony, but where is the fine company? 
Where are the earls, duchesees, bishops, and magnificent embroidered | 
gamesters? 





| rest, I see but an uninterestiog population of native tradesmen. 
the library, its window is full of pictures of burly theologians, and their 


I went my 
way to the Pantiles, the queer little old-world Pantiles, where, a hundred | Nisbett accepting the hand of Sir Felix Boothby. Other stage ladies 
Is it pos 


| Lavinia Fenton, the original Polly. 
Who knows? They moy have kept those very books at tbe library | corouet, in the person of Mary Bolton, who became the wife of Lord 
| Thurlow. Then, our fathers heard of Miss Farrea becoming Countess 


A balf-dozen of children and their nurses are listening to | 
| the musicians; an old lady or two in a poke bonnet passes, and for the | his, by finding a place for the husband. 
As for | 


I protest it is Cramp, Riding | guished actres.es bearing then the name of Brunton. We allude to the 


owager-Countess of Craven and Mrs. Yates, The former retired from 
public life on her marriage with the late Earl, in 1807, and not long 
after she had created the part of Rosalie Somers in “ Town and Country, 
There still survive two widowed countesses who once adorued the stage ; 
the Countess of E-sex (Miss Stephens) and the Countess of Harrington 


Thaddeus of Warsaw, how often has this almost infaatile hand tried to | (Miss Foote). The fashion for gentlemen to marry ladies from the stage 

And as for | was first set by the most unlikely man in the world ; namely, Folkyes, 
Coriatbian Tom in light blue pantaloons and Hessians, and Jerry Haw-/ the antiquary, who took tu wife the good Lucretia Bradshaw, some cen- 
thorn from the country, can all the fashion, can all the splendoar of real life | tary and a balf ago. 
which these eyes have subsequently beheld, can all the wit I have heard | married Anastosia Robinson, “the nightingale,” incited by the hap 


A score of years later, the Earl of Peiersborough 
example of the Duke of Bolton, who, a few years previously, had espo : 

A later “ Polly” also gained a 
of Derby ; of Sir William Beecher marrying Miss O'Neil, aod of Mrs. 


have condescended to wed squires and senators. Mr. Heathcote married 
the beautiful Miss Searle, and Misa M. Tree took to husband the M. P, 


here and entertained each other with gaming, dancing, fiddling, and | for Canserbury, Mr. Bradshaw. 


The actors have been, altogether, less fortunate than the actresses; 
but Lady Henrietta Herbert chose and carried off young Beard, and a 
daughter of the first Earl of Iichester, Lady Susan Strangways, married 
O’Brien ; aud Charles Fox bad much ado to provide for these cousins of 
Mrs. Yates, the niece of the 
Countess of Craven, first appeared in London, at Covent Garden, on the 
12:h of September, 1817, as Letitia Hardy in “The Belle’s Stratagem.” 


works, sermons, apologues, and soforth. Can I goin and ask the young | The daily papers state that till she joined ber husband at the Adelphi 


ladies at the counter for Manfroni, or the One-Handed Monk, and Life in| her class of characters was entirely confined to “ high comedy.” 


London, or the Adventures of Corinthian Tom, Jeremiah Hawthorn, 
their friend Bob Logic ?—absard. I turn away abashed from the casement 
—from the Paotiles—no longer Paatiles, but Parade. I stroll over the 
ommona and survey the beaatifal purple hills around, twinkling with a 
| thousand bright villas, which have epruog up over this charming grouod 
| since first I saw it. What an admirable scene of peace and plenty! Whata 
delicious air breathes over the heath, blows the cloud shadows across it, 
aod murmurs through the full-clad trees! Can the world show a land 
| fairer, richer, more cheerful? 1 see a portion of it when I look up from 
the window at which I write. Bat fair scene, green woods, bright ter- 
races gleamiug ia sunshiue, and parple cloude swollen with summer 
rain—nay, the very pages over which my bead bends—disappear from 
before my eyes. They are looking backwards, back into forty years off, 
into a dark room, into a little house hard by on the Common here, ia 
the Bartlemy-tide holidays. The parents have gone to towa for two 
days: the bouse is all bis own, bis own and a grim old maid servant's, and 
a little boy is seated at night in the lonely drawing room—pouring over 
Manfroni, or the One Handed Monk, so frightened tbat he scarcely dares to 
turu round.— Thackeray. 
—a 


TREATMENT oF Forest Trees tn America.—The correspondent of the 
London 7imes, writing from oue of the Lower Provinces, remarks concern- 
ing the destruction of trees in making clearings. The fault is obvious, 
but the remedy difficult to devise. The trees must be cleared away, and 
the new settler has no otber means of ridding himself of them but fire : 

Part of the route from Windsor lay through the primeval forests, which 
cover 80 much of the provinces and of Canada, and than which nothing 
more wild, more beautiful, aad more impressive in this silent grandeur 
can be imagined. Sometimes the rail would go for miles through deep 
impenetrable woods, where as yet no man bas trodden, and where the 
never-ending pines tower above the swamp ash, spruce maple, and white 
pop!ar, which give such a luxariaut aspect to the otherwise formal vege- 
tation of North American scenery. Every now and then you see amid 
the thick mass of boughs some gigantic pine which bas tottered, but not 
found room to fall, and, as if fearing to disturb the tremendous silence 
by the crash of its ruin, reclines high in air amid the branches of his more 
sturdy fellows. Miles upon miles of such a route are passed, until you 
begin to approach the location of some new settler, when the aspect of 
the foreet again changes, for the great trees have here beeo girdled round 
to kill them, and stand up like skeletons amid the general life around, 
blanched, dead, and white as snow. It is a solemn ecene this, and more 
so when the trees which bave stood unmolested for 200 years at last be- 
gin to fall, and lie piled high over one another in the most fantastic 
beaps, 80 gray, 80 lifeless, and so overthrown that you are glad to see the 
bright green leaves of the sycamore and wild raspberry creeping over 
them, as if to hide their ruins from the light. Then comes places where 
many, but not all, have fallea, leaving the tallest and most powerful 
withering alone, straight and bare as iron pillars, like a series of the most 
gigantic hop-poles, or else, broken off 50 feet above the earth, they seem, 
like Flaxman’s rained column, to be nature’s tablets, monuments to 
the memory of departed forest life and grandeur. 

By and by comes a rade fence of piles of little trees enclosing a few 
acres of hall-cleared land, where, amid tall, ragged half-burot stumps and 
twisted roots, a thick coarse grass straggles up, and is eagerly devoured 
by cows or sheep almost as wild as deer. The next paich is oats, pota- 
toes, or sometimes Indian corn, rich, green, and wavy looking like foun 
tains of leaves, and then comes the settler’s hut. It is only a poor log 
| Shanty, hot and dirty in summer, cold and draughty io wiuter, without 


centre of the clearing. A lot of children with bare, sunburnt arms and 
legs are sure to be scampering about among the pigs and poultry, look- 
ing as brown, as vig rous, and as sturdy in their way as the very pines 
they have so lately dispossessed. Pass by this hut some 10 years hence, 
and you will find the shanty used not as a dwelliog, but a barn, and the 
settler already on bis way to comfort and independence, if not fortune, 
building himself a rough, commodious, homely mansion, at the door of 
which the tax-gatherer never kaocks, and where there is always work 
and welcome for the labourer for a year, and a spare cow and horse at 
the end of that time, when be too takes his axe in hand and starts to 
clear the wilderness like the rest. 

The wanton destruction of timber that is now so fast going on in the 
Provinces and Canada must be looked upoa by all that regard more than 


round his but to save that ‘rom burning ; his next is generally to set fire | 
to the woods, Ia the day the huge dunn mass of emoke from these forest 
fires lingers over the borizon for miles and covers the bills like a cloud. 
But at night it lights them with a dull red effulgence, a sea of fire, fanned 
for & moment into a sheet of bright flame as the wiod rises to bear it up 
round seme tall pine, in the branches of which it seems to play and jump 
about from limb to limb, till the whole is one great pyramid of Gre, 
crackling and biezing fiercely. A few minutes and it barns oat, and a 
great tree, the growth of some 80 or 100 years, is destroyed, all save ihe 
first 40 or 50 feet of its lofty trank, which keep hissing and sparkling 
feebly now and then like the case uf an exploded firework. It is depres- 
sing to see the devastation caused by these fires. You walk for miles 
through a black dead country—not the sound of a bird, nor the sign of 


& tree to shade it from the suo and wind, for it is generally put io the Globe. 








& leat, nor the vestige of avy living thiag to break its awfal silent mono- 








This is 


Esq., and | altogether incorrect. In the parts so designated she had accomplished 


rivals in Mrs. Davison and Miss Foote, and afterwards in Miss Dance, 
Her range was mach more extensive, from the earlie-t period. The very 
first original character confided to her was a melo-dramatic one, Rosalia 
in Reyoolds’s “ Duke of Savoy”; and in her opening season she played 
Cora in“ Pizarro,” and Myrtillo ia “The Broken Sword” ; and in the 
following season, she was the original Jeannie Deans in the Covent Gar- 
den version of “The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” Macready playing Geordie 
Robertson. At Bath, though she shared the high comedy parts with other 
ladies, one of her most attractive characters. was the Actress of all Work, 
and there are old play-goers there who still remember her Peasant 

and her Biddy 7; 


ipkin when old Chatterton was stage-manager. She 


never acted better than at the Adelphi, but her powers were visibly a% 
fected after the death of Mr. Yates ; and, even had it been otherwise, she 
bad no chaoce afforded her of distinguishing herself at the Lyceum dur- 
ing the reign of Madame. She will long live as pleasantly in the memo- 
ries of play-goers as she will be honoured in the memory of friends. — 
Atheneum. 


Lorp Aytuer.—Among the distinguished personages recorded as 
having been presented to the Prince of Wales at Quebec, we see at the 
head of the list the name of Lord Aylmer. Considering his owa 
sition and the fortunes and character of his house, there was a iol ~ 
fitness in this readiness of bis lordship to welcome his Prince. Lord Ayl- 
mer, though an Irish peer, has been for years a resident in Canada: an 
early pioneer of that progress and prosperity which British North Amer- 
ica has realised, and proviog ia his owo person that the scion of an illus- 
trious house possesses as largely the true stern stuff of a hardy colonist as 
any of that class for whom the title of working men is often exclasively 
assumed. The present Lord Aylmer is the seventh lord. His ancestral 
lineage stretches back far into Saxon times, but early io the twelfth cen- 
tury the family settled in Ireland. Ia 1525 Sir Gerald Aylmer was made 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas in Ireland. In the next century a baro- 
netcy was conferred on another Sir Gerald Aylmer, Knight. (This title 
of honour ultimately merged in the peerage, and is enjoyed by the present 
peer.) In tbe reign of James If. Sir Matthew Aylmer (ao ancestor 
in the direct line of the preseat Lord Aylmer) was high in the naval ser- 
vice, aad was made Rear-Adwiral of the Red after the Revolution. He 
was one of the heroes of La Hogue, and was Governor of Greenwich 
Hospita:. He performed a special and illistrious service in escorting to 
this country th: first sovereign of the House of Brunswick iu his journey 
from Hanover to take possession of the throne, In 1718, in consideration 
of his long services, this gallant officer, Admiral Matthew Aylmer, was 
raised to the peerage of Ireland, and in 1720 he was made Rear-Admiral 
of Great Britaia. {fo tracing his desceat from this ancestor the present 
lord counts in the line many other ancestors in the naval and military 
service of the crown. There is certainly nothing more interesting than 
to fiad the same gallant race who, in other times, served their sovereign 
in council, aod on quarter-deck, now represented by one whose energy 
has helped to create a nation spreading over the wide territories of Bag- 
land in America. While the Prince of Wales finds ia Canada millions 
representing the artisans and tillers of the soil of Old Eagland, it is grati- 
fyiog to find that the upper classes are not uorepresented. Noblesse oblige, 
aud never more powerfully than when the ioheritor of a fiae old title 
earned well in old days and happily illustrated from generation to gene- 
ration, carries the fortunes of his house across toe Atlantic, showing to 
our youoger sons of all degrees the path to honourable emiueuce. 
Ayimer “ bas given hostages to fortune ;” he bas a family of sons who, 
we hope, will one day rise high in the service of the crown.— 


Tue Late Gexerat Have ock.—Some time since a movement was set 
on foot for the parpose of raising subscriptions to place a statue of the 
gallant General Havelock in Trafalgar-square, and Lord Lianover, the 
Hon, A. Kinoaird, M.P., Major Adair, Mr. Deputy Holt, and other gentle- 
men, have exerted themselves in carrying out this object. Subdscriptions 
for the purpose baviog been obtained to a large amount, Mr. Behnes, the 
sculptor, was engaged to execute a statue of the late general, and on 
the 7th inst, the casting took place at Messrs. Robinson and Cottam’s, 
bronze founders, of Pimlico, in presence of several of the nobility and 
other geatlemea interested in the execution of the work. The castin 
was in every degree successful, and the likeness to the deceased pao | 
has been much approved by Lady Havelock. The figure is twelve feet 
high, and we were informed the largest casting that has ever been taken 


the gratification of their own immediate wants at least with regret, if not | in one piece. The deceased general is represented in a standing position, 
with alarm. Tbe settler looks upon a tree as bis nataral enemy, as, ia- | the right band resting upon a sword, with a cloak loosely thrown over 
deed within a certain limit it is, His first act is to fell enough timber | the shoaidere. We aaderstand that it will be shortly placed on a pedes- 


tal in Trafulgar-square, to the left of the Nelson column, to correspond 
with the statue of Napier. It is expected that Lord Lianover will take 
part in the ceremony of inauguration, which is, we are told, postponed 
until November next. The cost of the work is £2,000.—London paper. 


Curious P! —The sing phenomenon of a mirage was 
witne@sed on a Sunday evening in thisneigbbourbood. A geutleman 
was returaing from Caradonagh, with his family, and the party had just 
dismouated off the car, to walk the bill near Quigley’s Poiat, when their 
attention was attracted by a woaderful appearance in the beavens. 
Away to the north they saw several ships in the air, sailing across the 
face of the sky from east to west. The line of vessels seemed to be fally 
five miles in leogtb, and they appeared to be sailiug down a river whose 
high banks, could be made out bebind the ships. Some of the vessels 





tony. The dry, sultry asbes of the forest crumple under your feet, and | seemed to be moored close to a fortress, builton a rock. To all the party 
this and the occasional falling of  trank, which crackles lightly down io | was the phenomenon distinctly visible. So clear was the air, and so close 
a cloud of charcoal asbes, are the ouly sounds which disturb the painful | did the ships appear to their eyes, that the sailors pulliug at the ropes 
solitude, The aspect of ravage and desolation which a great fire always | were made out with ease, even by the children who saw the strange spec- 
causes is bad enough in all places, but nowbere does the destruction |tacle. Tbe phenomenon was nearly half an hour before t disappeared. 


seem so complete and awful as on the spot where a great forest has been! Alihough the appearance of such things in the heavens may be very 
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startling, the phenomena are not unknown about this part of the Irish } 
“ .” as it is termed, often lays iteelf in fantastic | 
cet Oe, ae te a 7 pin frequently is to | 


the shores of the northern counties. 
Sune the coast of Antrim, especially in the vicinity of the Causeway. | 
About twelve years ago a very curious instance of mirage was seen in 
Lough Foyle. Some fishermen had been out at night with their nets. | 
The face of the heavens was overcast and black, when the clouds sudden- | 
ly parted, leaving a bright gap of clear sky in the zenith. Across this 
space the astonished fishermen saw some thousands of soldiers pass, rank 
after ravk, and regiment after regiment, and so near did the phenomenon | 
appear that the dress of the officers could be easily distinguished from 
that of the mev. It was two hours before the marching ceased, or rather 
before the clouds closed in, and shut out the scene from view.— Derry 
Standard. 
DeaTss FRoM THE INrLamMABILITyY oF CLoruixe.—The public miod 
so slow to be moved in all that suggests the sacrifice of old habits, takes 
but lazily to the idea of adopting any of the solutions recommended for | 
rendering ladies’ light clothing non-inflammable. Meantime a constant 
succession of deaths occur due to this sole cause. The total number of 
persons who died in the United Kingdom from burns and eealds during 
the year 1858 was 3,125. Of these, no small proportion met with their) 
deaths byheir clotbes catching fire. Neither number nor rank is want-| 
ing to emphasise the sad calamities due to the habitual employment by | 
ladies of light and combustible attire. Not even royalty bas escaped 
these perils; aud the severe burns some time since suffered by the 
Princess Frederick William of Prussia, owing to the ignition of ber dress 
while she was in the act of sealing a letter, led to the institution of the | 
latest and most snccerstul inquiries into the means of preventing the ig- 
nition of light textile fabrics. These investigations were undertaken at 
the express desire of the Queen ; and it is stated by Messrs. Versmann } 
and Oppenheim that the solutions of tangstate of soda, and other ealte 
which they recommend, may be employed without risk of injury to the 
texture or colour of the fabric. Granted that there may be a tinge of | 
partiality in the opinions of these chemists, so valuable an immunity is 
cheaply purchased by the loss of a creamy shade of whiteness, or the va- 
riation of a tint in the many-coloured gossamer robes of fashion. Let 
our modern beauties shun the example as they would the fate of the) 
moth. Modera chemistry offers them the means of decking their forms 
in bright vestments which defy the flames that may in a moment render 
those they now wear more fatal than the robe of Dejanira. Steeped in 
these chemic waters, the staffs will crumble, but never burn amidst the | 





fierce flames ; and decked in these plumes, rivalling the feather of the 
pbeenix, beauty may frolic secure feom fire.— Lancet. 





Ecrorg rx 1871.—A clever little philosopher of the last century (says | 


Notes and Queries), the Abbé Galiari, amused himself on the 27th April, | 
1771, with writing to his friend Madame d’Epinay, from Naples, a sketch | 
ot “ Europe as it would be in a bandred years.” The conjecture of | 
wit cast at random, sometimes hits nearer the mark than might have 
been anticipated. As only ten years are now waatiag to the period of | 
falfilment, it may be as well to know the fate which, according to the | 
abbé, awaits us:—‘ In 100 years we shall resemble the Chinese much | 
more than we do at present. There will be two very distinct seligions 
—the one that of the higher and lettered classes; the other that of the 
pooete, which will be divided between three or four sects, living on to- | 
erably good terms with each other. Priests and mooks will be more | 
numerous than they are now—moderately rich, ignored, and tranquil. | 
The Pope will be nothing more than an illustrious bishop, and not a | 
sovereige. They will Lave pared away all his temporal dominions, bit | 
by bit. There will be large regular armies on foot, and but little fight- 
ing. The troops will periorm admirably on parade, bat neither officers | 
nor soldiers will be fierce or brave—they will wear rich uaiforms, aod 
that is all. The chief sovereign of Europe will be the monarch of our 
Tartars—that is to say, the prince who will possess Poland, Rus:ia, | 
Prussia, and command the Baltic and the Black Seas, for the nations of tue 
north will always remain less cowardly than those of the south. The | 
remaining priaces will be under the political mastery of this predoni- | 
nant cabinet. England will separate herself from Europe as Japan has 
done from China. She will unite herself with ber America, of which she 
will — the greater part, and control the commerce of the remaia- | 
der. There will be despotism everywhere, but despotism without cruelty, | 
without effusion of blood—a despotism of chicanery, founded always on | 
the interpretation of old laws, on the cunning and sleight of the courts 
and lawyers, a despotism of which the great aim will be to get at the 
wealth of individuals. Happy in those days the millionaires, who will 
be our mandarins. They will be everything. for the military will serve 
oul for parade. Manalacturers will flourish everywhere, as they do now 
in 

















Houses or Parciament, Mecsovrne.—The site selected for the erection 
of the Parliament buildings is at the eastern end of the city, and com- 
mands » ino view of the toms, enbashe.and edinnenig x Thg Fine 
Mountains of Dandenong and the shipping ia ‘8 are plainly 
seen from the upper windows, while the entrance at Port Philip Heads can 
be discerued through the clear Australian atmosphere. The new Trea- 
sury, a costly and elaborate building, is ia close proximity to the Houses 
of Parliameat. Extensive offices for the chief secretary and executive, 
the foundations of which buildings have cost £32,000, are also in the 
vicinity of the senate house: the eastern end of Melbourne will, there- 
fore, in antipodean position, with the western end of London. 

The spirit of “ fastness ’ which characterises most of the colonial pro- 
ceedings does not apply to the progress of the ts in question ; the 

tions at present erected are the two Legislative Chambers and the 
ibrary, which occupies about a third of the eastern elevation. The Le- 
slative Chambers are each 72 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 40 feet high. 
ivision lobbies are attached, but the number of members—seventy-eight 
for the assembly and thirty for the council—being comparatively small, 
the lobbies also used for committee rooms. The Corinthian order has been 
employed for the “ Upper” and the Ionic for the “ Lower ” house ; both 
Chambers are elaborately decorated. The style and treatment of these 
apartments have received commendation. The building, when complete, 
will be about 400 feet long, 220 feet wide, and 74 feet high. The princi- 
pal order employed for the exterior is the Roman Doric. The Library, 
now in course of completion, contains a central hall 40 feet square and 
40 feet high ; two reading-rooms, each 50 feet by 25 feet ; and numerous 


private rooms. The refreshment-rooms are in this part of the building, | ———— 


and comprise two soloons, each 50 feet and 25 feet ; smoking rooms and 
other accessories. It is understood that the urgent necessity for new 
executive and treasury buildings referred to will now be commenced 
immediately. The material to be employed is a Colonial stone, called 
New Darley, end is somewhat of the colour and texture of that used in 
our own Treasury buildings. The part already completed is of basalt, 
termed ia Austratia, “ blue stone.” 

Discoveries ty Arrica.—A series of recent letters addressed to Dr. 
Whewell, Sir Roderick Marchison, Professor Sedgwick, Miss Burdett 
Coutts, and others, by Dr. Livingstone, bring down the history of the 
present expedition to the last date. It had ascended 
about 300 miles to the Kelrabasa Falls, which t no obstacle to a 
powerful steamer, but which could not be by the elight and badly 
constructed launch which bad been provided for the traveller. By going 
up a tributary of the Zambesi, the Shir¢, 100 miles, and marching over- 
land about 60 miles on foot, he had discovered a lake—Lake Shirwar or 
Tamandar—hitherto unknown to geographers, 90 miles long and 30 or 
40 wide, without ao outlet, and 2000 feet above the level of the sea. He 
and his party had also the honour of first visiting and exploring the 
southern lake Nyanja, out of which the Shiré flows, and which must not 
be confounded with the lake visited by Captain Speke. -The Shire rave 
through a rich valley, 100 miles long by 20 to 30 broad. It is most fer- 
tile, and will grow any quantity of sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, corn, and 
freits. Dr. Livingstone’s personal appearance on bis firet journey seems 
to have puzzied the Portuguese. How could a man be a clergyman who 
had a wife, who wore a moustache, used mathematical instruments, and 
eee girdle a six-barrel revolver? The Doctor still retains 


, 00 the old principle that men have bair to wear while* Sen by 





women bave not. He has long been acting der of his st . 
and has had experience enough in his new vocation to take the command 
of a steam-fleet. “I do it,” he says, ‘as a matter of daty, though, as 
far as liking goes, 1 would as sooa drive @ cab in London during the 
mouth of a as be fried alive on a paddie-box in an African sun.” 





As Angcurrectcral Mixcie-MancLe.—That gigantic toy, near Aln- 
wick Castle, with its bran-new casiellaied exterior and ‘chansons 
interior, is rapidly approaching completion. The fantastic creation was 
characteristicaily commenced (in 1854) by pulling down one of the ancient 
towers of the once venerable and historic castle, to make way for the 
present “ Pradboe” Tower, which, “like a tall bglly,” lifts its head 


| aad if it is to remain a liberal profession it must be liberally paid, and 
. . 


the Zambesi for | ,. 





the old Percy Dining-ball, the Armourer’s Tower, and the Falconer’s | person, buys up the share at the price nall id for it ided the 
Tower. For did they not interfere with the “view” from the windows club be ~ flourishing onnden in cette 


of the new Prudhoe Tower, so built, to satisfy Italian arrangements in- 
side, that the luckless towezs must do so? To complete the consistent | 
absurdity of the whole affair, the new range of kitchens, fitted with the | 
“ latest appliances,” are sham medieval—though built outside the line of | 
circumvallation—so as completely to break and contradict its original 
meaning. The architectural credit—whatever can attach to the erection 
of such a pile—of the Norman exterior belongs to Mr. Salvin. For the | 
interior, and its decorative spleadours of ing, tautologous carv- 
ing and gorgeous colour, the late Commendatore Canina, of Rome, | 
helped by an Italian etaff, is responsible. The credit of the bizarre con- | 
ception of the double style belongs to his Grace the present Duke of | 
Northumberland, who, in an inspired moment, burned to emulate, in a | 
fashion of his own, the great doings of a recent Duke of Norfolk at Aran- | 
del Castle. Some future descendant of the former may feel as little | 
thankfal to him for what he has perpetrated as for all that he has erased. 


_— 


Tae Parment or THe CLerGy.—The Saturday Review says that the 
awe about the clergy and their incomes “has revived all the old 
caat about ‘ the poverty of the Apostles.’ Undoubtedly the clergy ought 
to be brought back to the ‘poverty of the Apostles,’ on one condition— 
that the laity return to the condition of the primitive Christians, Let the 
proprietors of Heckfield and Netherby consent to ‘bave all things in 
common,’ and the Dean of York, we have no doubt, will be ready to sup- 
port himself, like St. Paul, by the labour of his hands. * * Were 
the Apostles expected to mix in and influence a wealthy and refined so- 
ciety, to exercise hospitality, to take the lead in, and be the chief contri- 

ators to, county charities, to prepare themeelves far their profession by 
a long and expensive education, to give a family of children an educa- 
tion equal to their cwn, to afford to the middle and lower classes the 
humanising inflaeace of a resident gentry, while the gentry themselves 
are eas their rents in town? We should have thought this absur- 
dity had long ago perished under the shafts of Sydney Smith ; but it 
seems that absurdity combined with hypocrisy is more ‘tenacious of life 
than absurdity alone. The clerical office ia a wea!:hy Christian nation 
does not cease to be a mission, but it becomes also a liberal profession ; 





have, like other professions, rich rewards for eminent merit. * 

It may be very shocking that the taint of gross human natare should re- 
main in those who ought to be pure, ethereal essences, regardless of in- 
come, feeding on nothing but ‘spiritual duty,’ paying rates, taxes, and 
dilapidations by miracle, and furnished by Providence with eelf-subsiat- 
ing wives and children. But so itis; and till Mr. Ayrton and the editor 
of she Examiner become clergymen, and sbow us what a clergyman ought 
to wv the interests of society will require us to legislate for clergymen 
as they are. 





Cbess. 
PROBLEM No. 611. By Theodore M. Brown. 
BLACK. 
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W hite to play, and draw the game. 















So.vtion To Propiem No. 610, 
> Black 





1PwK4 Rto B4 ch 
2PiksR PwR7 
SPteB6 BtoB? 
4P tks EtP Anything 
5. P tks Kt cheekmate 





The following brilliant skirmish was pety contested at the Brooklyn Chess 
ub. 


(BISHOP'S GAMBIT.) 





White (P.) Black (Ama. White (P.) Black (Ama.) 
1PwK4 PtoK4 12 P tks Bi gm mor 
2PwoKB4 P tks P 13 BtoQ2 to K Kt5 
3 BtoQBa PtoQé l4 Qto B tke Kt 
4 P tks P K Kt to B3 15 R tks B QtwoQ3 
ty al BtoQ3 16 RtoK Kt3 + ery 
6PtoQs Castles 17 Qt K B2 t to B3 
7K KttoB3 KttoQ2 18 Pte QB4 QKttoK2 
8 Castles Kt to Kt3 19 PtoQBS toQB3 
9 BoQKt3 PtQR4 20 BtksQRP Gingis 
10 PtoQR4 BtoQKts 21 BtksQBP KttoQ5 
1LBtks KBP  Btks Kt 22 BoKS Kt tks Q (a) 

White announced checkmate in four moves. 

(a) Fatal. Had black taken the Rook the following variation would have 
occurred : 

Rp a | Kt tke R 
23 Q ths Kt Zee Ss 
33m PtksQ 
BBwQs 


repeating the exchange, for should Black not move the Kt, White wins a piece 
y “ 





A Scotcu Fox Hunrer.—Here is a epecies of “ fox-hunter ”’ with which 
we are not acquainted in England :— 

“ A ‘ fox-bunter’ in the Highlands means a ae who is paid by the 
neighbouring farmers to rid the country of foxes. This he does in all 
inds of unhandsome ways, by gun, by trap, and sometimes by a motley 
pack of ‘ hounds’ by which they are run to earth, being afterwards dug 
out or otherwise disposed of, if they have being shot in transitu. 
The lively description in ‘Guy Manuering’ of a bunt of this kind will be 
vivdly in the recollection of all readers of Sir Walter Scott. Our Fox- 
banter, duriog the summer and autumo months, wheo he is not bury 
about his craft, gave us his valuable services as gamekeeper, dog-feeder 
and general factotum, as well on water as land, assisting on the former 
in the boats when required. This last occupation, however, be never took 
kindly to, considering it rather below his dignity, and looked upon fish- 
ing in general as an ignoble and degrading sport rather than otherwise. 
Shooting was bis delight, when engaged about which I never saw a day 
too long, or a hill too high or ‘ coarse’ for him, though upwards of sixty 
seasons had passed over his head. It was a favourite boast of bis that 
he had been forty-three years a fox-huuter, and never had missed a fair 
shot at a fox at forty yards,—‘ Forrty yarrds, Sirr—yees.’ "—Stray Notes, 





Tue Mcrron-civs.—We are going to join the Mutton-club. This is 
one of the great social institutions of the Mofussil, that is, of ali Northern 
India, ee See. The matton ciub consists of those residents at 
a station Ww 

twice a week with joints of gram-fed mutton. A she : 
sheep are bought ; gram (a sort of pea) is supplied to the animals in a 
long trough two or three times a day ; and the club's butcher every week 
selects from the stock for slaughter as many sheep as may be required. 
The members receive in regular rotation a fore-quarter, a hind-quarter, a 
saddle, &c., and always arrange their dinver parties, if possible, for hind- 


unite for the laudable purpose of sapplying their tables | 
is 





Nor To Bk Sxeezep at.—Mentioning to the British Museum Commit- 
tee that it is found necessary to put glass before the pictures at the Ken- 
sington Museum, Mr. H. Cole made a most curious statement. “The 
public,” he says, “ sneeze upon the pictures and the saliva runs down 
the pictures and positively eats away the surface of them. One of the 
most valuable of oy pers Ay pictures was covered with the cough- 
ings and sneezings of the public looking close at the picture and lau 
ing in the presence of it.” Mr. Cole also remarked on the fancy which 
the masses of visitors display for touching the various objects, “ We 
hed a little bit of sculpture of a ‘ Mother and Babe,’ and the babe excited 
the interest of all the mothers that came to the museum. They were 
always measuring their babies by the side of it, and touching it till it 
became quite grubby.” 





Hope ror rae Batp.—* Will Warners,” of Stratford-on-Avon, whose 
casts of Shakepeare are known to some of our readers, writes as follows, 
—* Some six months ago I took a cast from the head of a bald-headed 
gentleman, My material was the pure Derbyshire plaster, mixed with a 
little clay from Brosely. Strange to say, a beautiful crop of down has 
sprung up on the gentleman’s bald head. He attributes it to the cast 
being taken, the results of the material. If so, let all try it, and any one 
can doit. I have devoted my time to casts many years, but never have 
had to record so strange an occurrence as the growth of hair after the 
cast was taken. I wish some of your correspondents would state the 
cause, and whether our bald-headed countrymen might with safety try 
the experiment.” 





[Advertisement. } 
EsTaBiisnep Twenty Years.—Hixam Anperson, No. 99 Bowery, will 
open, to-day, a fresh stock of elegant Fall Carpets, consisting of English Me- 
dallia, Velvet, Brussels, (real Brussels,) three-ply and ingrain Carpets, rugs, 
mats, matting, shades, druggets and floor oil-cloths, offered at prices far below 
any quoted in our City. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAV THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That have wed, and have now ssortm Goods 
being oa to pad hey their Fall cad Winter hele } am = ° some tiene 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPFACTURERS'’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GSDTLEMED OF S4ktG who appreciate style and quality in 
Mlothing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 








J. R. STAPFORD'S 
OLIVE TAR. 


| HEN OLIVE TAR IS INHALED, ITS HEAL- 

ing Balsamic Odours are brought in direct 

contact with the lining membranes of the | 

| Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the) 
| Alr-Cells of the Lungs, 

| Relieving at once any Pain or Oppression, and heal- 
ing any Irritation or Ia " 

When Olive Tar Is taken w oa. 

t for n unequa'ied Soo’ and Healing rup 

‘for Coughs and all Throat Diseases. 
When Olive Tar ts applited, tts magnetic! 
jor concentrated curative powers render it a most 


PAIN ANNIHILATOR. 
| Olive Tar Is not sticky—does not 
| discolour. 
Fifty conts a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and by all Drauggisis. 





J. R. STAFFORD'S 

| TRON & SULPHUR POWD 

Are 8 soluble preparation of Iron and 8u'pbur, identi- 
\eal with that existing in the blood of « perfectly healthy 
jperson. Uniting with the digested food, 

‘They Revitalize and Purify the Blood,)| 
They tmpart Energy to the Nervous) 
system, 

‘They Invigorate the Liver, 
\They Strengthen the 
ad 4 Neguiate the 





Digestion, 
Secretions of the 
\And area Specific for all Female Weak- 
nesses. 
| PRICE ONE DOLLAR A PACKAGE. 
At 442 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
} and all Drugeists. 











STEAM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 
TT VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS BAL 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 
ey 






VANDERBILT, P.E. Lefevre... July 2. 

I a Ty 8. P. Griffen.......... , Aug. 1 

VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre Bep. 
‘01 1% 22 





These steamships have water-tight com: ents, are built in the best manner for safety 
and comfort, class A. 1, and insure at as jow rates as any ships that cross the ocean. 
First Cabin, $120 and $100 | Second MMe ee eeeeene! $00 


Certificates of passage issued from Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London ané 
Paris. For Passage or Freight apply to 
D. TORRANCOR, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
AINWKIGHT & CO.,18 Rue Pabourg Montmartre, Paris 
AKFORD & 00., 67 Gracechurch St., London. 
DUNLOP. SCHOALES & 0O., =n 





, — al 
(Congress Spring) 
er cuny Gag 
SaaToca S pes DAR gTREE 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 
Congress Water, 


UCH SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 
} by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, call 
it “ Saratoga’ Water, “Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 


situated. 
Sou 
98 Cedar Street, New York City, 





ern Depot of Congress Water, 





uarter or saddle day. At the end of each month, the secre: saall 
ao active-minded tay) ae 








twenty feet above the others. Characteristically, the mongrel work bas | number of members, and receives from each his share of the cost. ben 
proceeded in the course of Vandalism, thus el ini ; by pro- | a new matton-club is started, cach member deposiis a sum, commonly 
gressive demolition, first of one historical memorial, then another—of £5; and when he leaves the station, bis successor ia office, or some other 


adds up the expenses, divides the sum by the | 


To protect the public from such impositions, we bave all our Corks 
thus = 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 

Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- ¥ 

: CLARKE & WHITE. AT 

| Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kep_ 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
| GENUINE CONGKESS]W ATER 
in their own neighbourhood. , 


c& Ww. 
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THe Alviow. 


September 29 a9 











—— $e 


FINANCIAL, 


$500 000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAG,EH BONDS 
OF THE YEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD OO. 
(Texas Division | 
ortgage upon one handred and six (106) miles of'rall road, and its apparte- 


mated cost of $2,920,000, and upon seven nandred and sisty pon fot 


Secured by a 
@anee, of the es! 

ad) ace oat valaabl« land, sre new off-rei wo the pudlic as one Oo! 

reliable securities at present ia the market 
The Road 

in the Teas Division of the great trunk line which, within twelve to eighteen months, will 

Honson, Galves'oa, and every importsa pale vtia Texss, with New Orleans, and, in 

as with tos lines runuing Norta and already comyleted, place New York within 


90 hoars of 
The Bonds 
- seoarity — promot payment of the o wy 1s pending the completion of the 
prospectu-es, copies of charter, trust deeds, laod graots, and every information, 
» 38 William Strect, Merch Merchant's Ex Exchange. 





on Ist N ber. 1878. bear 8 per cent. in'erest ; coupons payable sem'- 
aan)” oa ist May ant Lt November, im the Cnty New York. 

entire Kowd, are ine d by special trust deed, a acres of land, together with wowa 
ee eed ladivid: nally den ne 4 lands, at present va! a ‘4 ~ $400.00 

may be had oo licawon to 

— C, CONGREVE & BOY, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or EB. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
Wi... 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET’ 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, aaeene FLOOR 


INTEREST AI LOWED VED ON DEPOSITS: 
order Court in the State 
Poo minh or corporations f ee per cent 
‘ive days’ notice four per cent. 
Deposits may be made and withdrawn at any time, and will be entitled to interest for the 
me they may remsia with the Company 
or Trus “toes of Rastates, 
ell as & and be 
paaye ptm bend om ro ‘altoey for ca 


TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCH#, President. 
BF WHRRLW BIOR®, DaNTBt, D. LO 
BI ‘ 


and Females begets to the 
Ui fad this Com- 


_— — tratora, 





PETER COOPFR, RD. 
dD. ARNOLD, 
Rovai, PHEL ph, 


C1800. 


, a 
ERAST. CORNING, Albany. 
D P. JARS, 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn. 
BRONSON, R ‘ R. H. WALWORTH, Saratoga 
HN J. PHELPS, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 
REMITTANCES. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland, 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE LN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, WALES, 
Sssued by 





TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 





BILLS ON / LONDON, 
SUMS TO AUIT vraqmssene, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 


Mp ATS’ SIGHT, For Sale 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
MORGAN &@ sONS, 


No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





CAIRO 





to 29 William Street, New York. 








Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 
BILLS ON LONDON ASP PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 
TOHN MUNROB & CO,, 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 65 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Quer A 9 fmm LETTERS © CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
ANG HOLLAND, PORTUGAL GERMANY, 
BRAT oream, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
SPAIN, -TALY, sw 5 
ATHEN: BEYROUT, we? 2 CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATER ANDRIA JERUSALEM, 4c., ko. 

Office tn New York, No. # Wat! Street. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
a AED > Bren Petesis IN CANADA, WHBN EXOHANGE IS PROVIDED 

Seat end create granted, and bills parchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
be Britieh . in North and Australia. 
R. 0, or on 
rue 
0. F. suit TH. 
DUNCAR, +7 & CO, 
nS, 
OORNER OF PINE tr MARA STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE TN RUROPR, OCNINA, ao. 
AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
+ 50 Wall Street, New York, 
ent LETTERS OF onepit FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ACL PARTS 
of the world through the Rotuscuiy’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
and their 
RICHARD BELL, 





J. RAB. a3 BAN OE MON Rite em. 


778 6 cate 5 BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
(ay » ts Branches tn anata. = oe to awit oy 
- \esued. Bieri y Euchange, oles, Drafie, payable in Canada pur 





WELLS, FARGO & Ov., 
NM. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co, 
8% Broad N.¥., 
PAPAOE AM SEPEBOS TU CALIFORNL., 
D Daca, oy 1 REPe CALIFORNL4 ORZGON AND THE SANDWICH IS 
California, Oregon, and the Islands for wale at all times. 


Sib and 2Kb of 
Randwieh 
BROWN BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NxW YORK, 
| i hy oe AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 








D. WAL WUKTH, Att'y and Counseiior as Law, Nateohes, Miss. 





y and © 








R. RICHARDSON, Ace » Coving My. 





J, W- MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wi 





CAST IRON PIPBS. 
EZARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J.. 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St, 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW i. 
ONTISUr to Map ulactare CAST IRON Gas and Water Pipes Branches, Be Angles, 


Bevel Hubs, Reduces, Sleeves, Drip + yp he — Pings, (eps, Kevorta, Bench Onstings, 


e Casings ia general. Particular atieviion paid wo ali Castlugs connected with Gas 
: - B. EA 








NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING —- 
Sdersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles 
Qunsiantly on band @ iarge and wreii-assorted Stock nad RODS, sariricnee 
FLIgs, , of every y, which be is able to supply on the most libe- 
THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 


MN. B.—Petentee of the NES 
aq tye eh ft new SERPENT! & SPINNER, 


0 
Bal terms, 





ledged by 





DELLUC’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 
A DELICIOL STOMTO CORDIAL, PREPARED aiTH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
great beue iananca, 
apd Sine hae oo e oe Ube tone oe ao «in areuk a wets -F- 
e taken afier L - most acrepad 
Sove the cise atare of «sole man: neturere, siete 
“Dave 4 CO., 
FRENCH OISPRNSING CREWim 
635 Broadway. 3 doors below Bleecker St. 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 
New Yora, Octoser 28, 1859. 
HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF 'HIS COMPANY IS PUB 
lished im conformity with the requirements of the li th Section of the Act of tts Incorpo 
ration :— 
Premiums on unexpired risks on the 4th Oetober. p, tae, 


Premiums received during the peur to 4b Oct’ 
Marine Ri. aks we. ne 3 
Fire * S550 OF 1.008.167 09 
Total Amount of Premiums 


Amount of Farved Preminms during the year.. 
Return Premiums 
Earned Preminms 
Losses during the same period— 
On ew | Rinks (less Savings, a0 


573.315 OF 
. $334,277 61 


000 a 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, were as follows, viz :— 
Real state and Bonds and Mortgsgee $583,500 00 
Btocka, Loans oo Stocks, »ecrued luterest on Bonds 

ond Loans, Rents of a Estate, Salvages, &c es 4 » 
Cas! § 


fis peg 

Premium Ace ot 

Berip of sandvy ioe Rteahes Melis (ive! uding $15,354 of 
the Company's own scrip) estimated 


nd hortgages 


$1,976,200 72 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to ist November 

1859 be —- “4 SIX PER CENT. ou the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
fler that 

me Aion thas 2 a pivigend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pany, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be t-sued afer the lat January orxt. 

It is further ordered that the wh le remaining Serip of the year 1852 and _ -=s the 7 
1853 be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon to 
@ay, and thereby leaving an amount of accumulated profs of over ONE MILL ‘LION ‘OF 
DOLLARS. 

After said redemption, there will be no outstanding Serip of an issue prior to the year 


By order of the Board. 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
LOUIS LORUT, 

ANIH’Y. b NEILSON, 
$eun WHITEHKAD, 
we. kw AN, 
HE Nn A iT, 
CHAS, H. MAR ery 
SOsReu FOULKRE, 
Jaco NEVIU 
Je eA aan LARD, Jn, 
P. str AN, 
SIMON Oe NV ISSER. 

A. B. NEILSON, President, 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM, H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK. 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, ALEX. M. LAWaRRoE, 


RIER, M. Fox, 
SUHU YLER LIVINGSTON, OskrH Vv. ONATIVIA, 





Cash Capital......One Million Dollars. 


Assets, Ist July, 2088, $1,481,819 27. 
Liabilities, 54,068 67. 


HIS COMPANY INSURES AGAINV? ‘Loss OR DAMAGE BV FIRE 
on terms as favourabie as the nature of risk and the real security of the insured and 
of the Company willallow. Losses equitably om paid, 


Li » 


AGENCIES IN ALL _ leet i 4xD TOWNS IN THE UNITFD 





J. MILTON SMITH, 


OHARLES J. MARTIN. Parsiperr. 
JOUN MeGEe, Assis’ 


A. F. WiLLMARTH, Vice-Parsiwent. 
a 

DIRECTORS: 
WM. 9G. LAMBERY.......0--- eccesees 
GORGE ©. COLLING ® 
DANFORD N. BARN. be 
LUC Spe HOPKINS... ° 
THOMAS MasnkNGER 


AnY. 
BacusTaRy, 


- Lawrence & Co. 

Sher nan, Collins & Co. 

Wells, Fargo & Co. 

President spqerers’ end Traders’ Bank. 
-Firm of bY & HU. Messenger 

— Mellen & Lo. 


St-ne, starr « 
Barney, Humphrey & Butler. 
George Pew 
vard A. work & 
a Louisville. 


Son 
Bowen. WeNamee & © 
Doan King & 'o., of Bt. Louis. 
Condi: & Soble. 


Boyd, Brothers & :'o. Albany, NY. 
Coasiit, Hill aT ‘e, Memphis. 


‘ RTS . 
SAMUEL. B. CALDWELL... 


WILLS Sceeseecebeedie 
Wes a BUWNO END. poltem. colts Baskin & Oo. 


Hearys, 8m: b & townsend. 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST? LOSS OR DAMAGE 

by Fire, on ~— Merchandise, Household Furniture, &c., &c., a' the usual rates. 
adjusted in ork, and promptly paid, without refereuce to London. 
A Special Fund of §150,500 
Ts held by the New York T: of it of Hol 
pouee SY ew Trustees, for the benedi Policy Holders, in accordance with he 
ery Trustees. 
CALEB 0. hy Presidemt Manhattan Rank. 
8c HOYLER” L ivi NuSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, Dancan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 
Eessrt Benson, Rosert Harpocx, 
T. B. Coppixerox, a A. Kine, 
Stuss K. Evexert, 
Jaurs Haaren, 


. MELETTa, 
Geo. B. Mow 
Josera 8. Hawkurs, 


Bensamin A Momrogp, 
GEORGK ADLAKD, Manager ao@ General Agent, 
58 Wail Street, New York, 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW vous, 

Cash Capital.... cosccoed 

THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDE. D BY 
those of only three other city companies, coutinues to insure all kinds of 
al property, buildings, ships in _ and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
sonsistent with the security of the insurers and the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Josera B. Vanycm, Marri Bares, Jr., Gusset 8. Bercxway, 
LeonarD APPLesy, Dup.iey B. Pucesr, Joun C. Henpsrson, 
Prep’x H. Woxcort, Cuaa.es L. Voss, Lonrary Paeeman, 
Wiu.iaM K. Srrone, Waxnen Devan, Jr., Epwaxp Macomsgr, 
Moses TaYtor, Hewny V. Brier, Warsow E. Cass, 
James O. SueLpon, Josere B. Vaawom, Jr., my E. APPLesy, 
Pantet Panis, Jas. Lon. Guanam, Jr., Baapronp, Jr., 
Gustaves A. © Bowns K. McILvarng, 
BOWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. See’y. y 


roars Sechaaves nee rt ners. Bare See 


J. C, HULL'S SONS, 32 Park Row, New York. » 





plexes ULD PA 

AND FOR Cri LD 

table ofl, it is very emolieat 
man 








“HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, — 
JONES HOUSE. 

NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Dae 





atlem-n 4, in a style not excelled tn this 
WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS, 
of the finest quality ard most costly brands. 
GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Prepricter, 


ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 


poamwray AND EIGHTH STREXT.—THIS NEW AND COMMODTOUS Horry 
w open for the reception of permanent aud transient gnests, aad will be cond 

exelastyely on the Karopean plan, Toe want of « Basiness Hotel io this part « A eky 
indne. * proprietor 'o evablisa the prie+s oa the folowing Libra! seale: 
& cents; Parlour, $!) per dev ; Sing. Ro mms for Gentiemen, by the week. $2 o 
eluding gas. Connectet with the house. imme tiately paces g the Pariour laa 
for Ladies and Gea! lemen, where a!) the deiicscies of aon will be served 
that will suitall. Wiuh « thoreagh knowledce of my peulen and strict pcan 
wante of my quests, I hops to receive «liberal share of patronage. J 





to 
WEN 





JEWELRY, ac. 


GAs FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW 
or 


STORE 


BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOOD& 
OFTER FOR SALE A LAPGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Fereign and Domestic Manufacture. 
TIFFANY & CO., 
COLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, 
No. 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 
DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Watches and Jewelry, 
STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATED WARE, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASES, 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN WARES, 


AND ARTICLES OF 
VERTU AND BIJOUTERIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


co. 





MONG THE SPECTALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALUED STOCK 
OF UNSET GEMS, its exclasive agency of such Time-keepers as the Charles Frod- 
sham Watch and the Lady's Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Co., its Gallery of the Bronses of 
Paris, Rome, Munich, and Bertin, far surpsssi. g any collection in the world im extent and 
variety, the artistic and subs‘antial character of iis 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
and the extraordinary facilities which it enj ys, through the perfected details of its 
— AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 
for the p fi of 
JEWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTEG 
OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 


TIFFANY & CO,, 
Cordially extend to strangers, as well asthe resident public an invitation to tuspeet their 
stock, assuriog ‘hem that a call will not locur the least obligation to purchase. 








ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. 7 HE. DSB WEP ont ERR TRAM, 
Mak to the Royal Navy. 
FOR S4LB BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
MAIDEN LANSB, 
SOLE IMPORTER, 
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BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. 
Each watch is acoompanied with a Certifeae countersigoed by J. H. Bradbury, A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always ea 
band. 





THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


| bo ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usually made by us, we have lately issued a new style of 
wateh on the three quarter plate model, « specially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this bew geries, it bas also been our design to produce & watch im every 
way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reput«bleof English and 
Swiss watch menufacturers ; and no /abour or expense bas been spared to this end. 

In all re<pects of fine and durable material, of external and internal finish, of accurate 
and of mathrmatically just proportions, ani of practéasl resulie 
our new three-quarter plate watch chal/enges comparison with apy in the world, 





comp: 


FOR THE AMERICAN WATCH CO.. OF WALTHAM, MASS., 
ROBBINS & eran Agents, 
82 Broadway, New York. 





GUANO. 
Ww WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF ovare DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to we article which we bave on hand aod 
FURTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PaRUvian bf re 
pec) we claim to be superior to acy Spans or fertilizer over tngnmted 
@d in this country. This Guan is nmport WM. 8. B, of New York, ‘ron Nekerss 
} Ran wae im the * <a y Paci FIC OUVEAN,” 
Car al 
siathes hea des JOUN B. SARDY_ General Agent. 
No. 8 South Street. corner of Wall st. New York. 
Tt has been satisfactorily tested by ™any of our prominent Parmers, and anal- 
ee by the mont | popular Re” toultaral Chemists aad ~ w contain (as wilh 
quakes eae ae eof 


© PHUSPHATE OF Lim’ E AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


di oe 
(whieh wil be prompuy weg od = or pampulets 
and tests of farmers, apply «= a! 4 


CALCINED TALC 
SOAP STONE POWDER. 





SS 


OR DYF poowsns, Fr NDIA RUB SOAP 
F . I. & younsana, PAINTERS, I BER, . 
Cc, 5S. PALMER, 


No. 77 Cedar Stre*t, New York. 
Soap Stone, in Slabs or Blocks by the Tum or Cargo. 


Cove ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPS. —This simp cand efi- 
2 eoaions, comedy aste woven: ‘ ope the i fine We tow h. and tmnt Me A relief is 
ven. Rot unpl-asantly affect ihe bres = Kreo-or 4. re} ems Det ee | 
the enamel of the ‘eeth ; the sumerous cures it - Sas: w Wate’ at aod 


a8 accom 
bye only w orcome geaerelly kiown wo be as highiy appreciated by ihe pudiic asét ha s loog 
7 nth 


For sale by A. B. and D. Sands, 141 William St., New York. 


OLLOWAt'’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.- Qalnsy or tn 
tien ef the throat 's very prevalent during the ene a lov tne year 
of pervons bave mwediate reevurse to (hese medicines on the fi 8° symp" —_ of 
thas not ov ly save (me but even dispeuse with the advice or a te d nex « phyw:ctam. 
Colds . ro ‘uced by the rapid ana frequent changes of the atmoscbere dur ag beh Soneon, are 
speety cured by the pills, These remedies fortify the bocy against Le inclemencier of the 
inter. 
Sold by all druggists, at 25 cents, 62 cents, and $1 per pot or box. 


HARPS! J. F. BROWNE 
MANUFACTURER, Begs to Inform his Friends and the Prefes- 
HARP WAREROOMS 


TO 709 ee ABOVE FOURTH 8T., NEAR THE NEW YORK HOTEL, 
and every requisite for the a and choice colles- 
Harp. sarge 


una of HARE MUS! MUSIC, hae § bene ne | 





Gamma- 
Tove acds 
and 





YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 


coum t or 
ICR, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREKIy 





